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by MARJORIE VETTER 


(e\a\ THE BORROWERS. By Mary Norton. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, $2.50. 
Nowadays if Borrowers exist at all, you 
would find them only in old quiet houses, 
deep in the country, where human beings 
keep to an orderly, set routine. For Bor- 
rowers are little people who live precariously 
in hidden places under the floors on what 
they are able to borrow from the human 
owners. Even in the days of this story, all 
but the Clock family had emigrated from a 
strange, old house, inhabited only by a bed- 
ridden old lady, a convalescent boy, and a 
couple of servants. Because, of course, there 
are bound to be disastrous consequences if 
a Borrower is “seen.” By hard work, Pod and 
Homily Clock had made an attractive, com- 
fortable home for their only daughter in 
their quarters under the floor behind the old 
clock. The living room had a rich red car- 
pet of blotting paper; postage-stamp por- 
traits of Queen Victoria on the walls; a 
lovely, padded trinket-box sofa and a match- 
box chest of drawers. Arrietty’s room, made 
out of a cigar box, had a beautiful ceiling 
on which floated lovely gauzy ladies blowing 
trumpets. If Pod and Homily hadn't given 
in to Arrietty’s wild desire to go up into the 
big house and out under the blue sky and 
fresh air of the garden, they might still be 
happily living there. Arrietty was not only 
‘seen” by the boy, she made friends with 
him, fired him with enthusiasm for borrow- 
ing, and precipitated a catastrophe. The 
very idea of “Borrowers” is delightful. Their 
miniature world is completely real and en- 
chanting. Anyone of any age who enjoys 
“Alice in Wonderland” and half believes in 
little people will love this book. 


aw DOUBLE FEATURE. By RosaMonp Du 

Jarpwy. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
$2. 50. Here is the answer to your cry of 
“more about Pam and Penny,” the attractive 
Howard twins of “Double Date.” Shortly 
after their grandmother's wedding, their 
mother told them the good news—Howard 
House, her young interior-decorating busi- 
; ness, had been sufficiently successful to per- 
mit the twins at least a year at a small col- 
lege. Naturally Penny wanted to go to 
Harwood where Mike was already enrolled, 
but it took an ee experience to win 
Pam to the idea. Pam, who gaily divided 
her attentions among the many boys who 
flocked around her, found herself at once 
envying Penny her sure, serene happiness 
with Mike and reluctant to come to a de- 
cision about Randy Kirkpatrick, who had 
suddenly become serious. College brought 
new problems—whether or not to obey cam- 
pus rules and regulations and, being Pam, 
what to do about Cade Venner, a sardonic 
ex-Marine who scoffed at Harwood customs 
and traditions, and Jeff Moore, a likable 


farm boy who always seemed to be on hand 


when needed. 


S\e\ BENNETT HIGH. By Marcuentre Dick- 

son. Longmans, Green and Company, 
$2.75. Angelica Foster was a nice girl—in- 
telligent, attractive, fond of her family. She 
enjoyed good times with a wide circle of 
friends of her “own kind” and looked for- 
ward to an art career after high school. She 
would have been surprised and hurt to be 
called upstage or snobbish. But she couldn't 


imagine making friends with any of the boys | 


and girls at Bennett High, the school in a | 


section known as Factory Village to which 
she was compelled to transfer for her senior 
year. Angelica was forced to go to Bennett 
but she didn’t intend to enjoy it, even 
though she had to admit it was a good deal 
more lively and up-to-date than her old 
school. Reluctantly she became involved in 
several interesting extracurricular activities 
which brought her into conflict with a num- 
ber of outstanding students: the son of a 
truck driver, talented Burt Watson, whose 
attentions she coolly rejected; vivacious, 
clever Carmella Fimiani, whose resentment 
of Angelica’s attitude was quick and pointed. 
It wasn’t an easy year, but it was tremen- 
dously rewarding. Among other things, it 
gave Angelica an understanding of demo- 
cratic ideals which enabled her to appreci- 
ate a fine young man who could never have 
fallen in love with the old Angelica. You 
will find her story, with its fine realistic pic- 
tures of family and modern city high school 
life, thoroughly enjoyable and well worth 
while. 


\ale\ WORLD BOOK OF DOGS. By JuLiz 

CAMPBELL TATHAM. The World Pub- 
lishing Company, $3.50. Anyone who loves 
dogs will delight in the happy blending of 
text and art which makes this such an ap- 
pealing book. End pieces, incidental : ae 


and full-page illustrations—some in color— 


peaneee each of the twenty-four breeds | 


eatured, are by Edwin Megargee, well- 
known animal artist. The warm lively text 
gives details of origin, history, and little- 
known. facts of each breed, together with 
colorful true stories of real dogs that have 
been famous representatives of their kind. 


NO MOON ON GRAVEYARD HEAD. By 
Epira Dorian. Whittlesey House, 


$2.50. Since the days of clipper ships, Pur- | 


chases had either built boats or sailed them. 
Steve Purchase would enter Bowdoin in the 
fall, but he could not make up his mind 
whether he wanted to be a marine architect 
and work in the family boatyard like his 
brother Tom, or a Coastguardman like his 
brother Bob. Steve had a summer job work- 
ing for Dr. Cobb who had finally persuaded 
the.reluctant Purchases to sell him a piece 
of their point on the Maine coast for his 
Marine Biological Laboratory. Steve was 
dubious about having summer residents so 
nearby, especially the doctor’s artist daughter 
Linda. But it didn’t take him long to change 
his mind. From the moment, even before 


they were introduced, when he helped Linda | 


pull an injured man out of the bay he was 
attracted to the doctor’s pretty, spunky 
daughter. Though talented Linda was seri- 
ous about her painting and Steve became 
increasingly interested in his work with the 
doctor, they found time for a good deal of 
fun, swimming, sailing, square dancing. 
They were expecting a peaceful summer in 
this quiet Maine seacoast spot, but they 
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were soon involved with ghostly legends of 
the past and present-day mystery and dan- 
ger, both ashore and afloat. You will enjoy 
this story as much for the lively characters, 
the lovely Maine background and the de- 
tails of Marine biology as you will for the 
suspense, excitement, and mystery. 


QaQe\ FRANCIE AGAIN. By Emuy Hann. 

Franklin Watts, Inc., $2.50. Remem- 
ber Francie and her ups and downs at an 
English boarding school? This time Francie 
lands in Paris, fired with ambition to become 
a great artist, to find that a severe attack of 
arthritis has made it necessary for Aunt 
Lolly, with whom she is to stay, to spend the 
winter in sunny Portugal. The country is 
delightful; hotel life in Estoril, a seaside 
suburb of Lisbon, is luxurious; young friends 
of Aunt Lolly’s from English families, resi- 
dent in Portugal for generations, are pleasant 
companions. But Francie tires of a gay round 
of parties, swimming, and tennis; longs to 
know the native people and frets over time 
wasted in her art studies. A chance meeting 
with a Portuguese girl and her brother leads 
to her enrollment at art school. Here she 
meets the beautiful and tragic Catarina and, 
in rebellion against her art teacher’s un- 
favorable criticism and the strict conserva- 
tism of Portuguese life, embarks on a child- 
ish and dangerous escapade. As for romance, 
it seems probable that there will have to be 
another book before Francie chooses among 
the young Englishman Mark, the hometown 
boy Glenn, and Ruy da Souza of Portugal. 


STAIRWAY TO A SECRET. By Joy 

DEWEESE-WEHEN. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., $2.75. Are you in the mood for a 
stay in London, spiced with mystery, sus- 
pense, confusion, and danger? Then join 
pretty seventeen-year-old Kitten (Catherine 
Anne Carpenter on her passport) for a year 
as guest of her godmother, Reina Harkness, 
well-known author. In a fashionable London 
neighborhood, Miss Harkness had rented a 
house, elegantly furnished with treasures 
whose position, so the lease read, could not 
be changed. It looked exactly like all the 
other houses in the row. Making her un- 
certain way home in a London fog two days 
after her arrival, Kitten went into the house 
next door. An attractive young man, who 
had been a major in the Grenadier Guards, 
took her home, stayed to tea, and exhibited 
a satisfying eagerness to show her around 
London. It would have been very gay in- 
deed—what with excursions about London 
with Peter, being presented to Queen Eliza- 
beth II at a Royal garden party—if it had 
not been for the strange happenings in the 
rented house and Kitten’s horrid suspicion 
of Peter, which made her miserable. Kitten 
endangered her life in solving the mystery 
but a happy ending made her forget her ter- 
ror. This is much more than a mere mystery, 
though that part is highly satisfactory. The 
characters are charming, and there are de- 
lightful bits of history and anecdote in the 
London background which comes alive for 
the reader almost with the effect of a visit 
to London in the company of a well-informed 
guide, long familiar with the fascinating old 
city. THE END 





If you are interested in books reviewed on these 
pages, and you cannot find copies at your local 
bookstore, you may order from the publishers 
in care of the magazine. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to the publisher, not 
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Here is THE American Lightweight, made by the makers of America’s 
first and finest bicycles since 1877. Feature for feature it is the greatest 
lightweight your money can buy, for dependable riding and reliable 


coast-to-coast dealer service. 


Thirteen models including 24” wheel size models with or without 


stabilizers. 


. And 32 sparkling balloon-tire models for every size and every 


pocketbook. 
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CALIPER RIM BRAKES, front 
and rear, give positive trouble- 
free stopping power. 


3-SPEED GEARSHIFT with 
handlebar “trigger” control 
mokes light work of hill climb- 
ing, faster going on the level. 
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NEW DYNAMO LIGHTING SET 
operates headlight and built-in 
tail light. Dynamo at rear for 
safety, better appearance. 


MATTRESS TYPE SADDLE ond 
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comfort on long trips. 
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D1212 Cycle Street, Westfield, Massachusetts 
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SORRY Parker Brothers’ Trade-Mark Name for 
its Slide Pursuit Game 
This exciting game combines equal pro- 
portions of skill and chance. With play 
controlled by Sorry cards, the tail-ender 
always has a chance to win! $2.50 


CLUE There's a board full of clues in this 
popular detective thriller! $3 


MONOPOLY Parker Brothers’ Trade-Mark Name 
for its Real Estate Trading Game 
Make your fortune, or go bankrupt, in 
this most fascinating game! $3, $4, $10 


DIXIE-POLLYANNA A special “turnout” fea- 


ture adds suspense to the play! $2.50 
PIT Hilarious grain market trading game! $1 
FLINCH Different from all others — but a 
favorite always! $1.50 
at all leading stores 
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SEND FOR BOOKLET! 


“‘How To Have Family Fun and Popular 
Parties.” Send 25c, with name and 
address, to: Parker Brothers, Inc., 
Dept. 32, Salem, Mass. 
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sculpture patterns that were described in our No- 


for 


you also made the paper sculptures of Santa Claus 


this 


month. She is Erica Gorecko-Egan, an American of 
Polish descent. From Polish peasants of the Middle 
Ages she borrowed and perfected the art of using 
paper to make ornaments to which by curling and 
scoring she gives a “sculptured” look. If you missed 
the paper sculpture in November and want to make 
tree and table decorations, you can still do so. Just 
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How to be 


the smartest girl 





ou CAN have a high fashion I.Q. 
, a tiny clothes budget .. . 
when you know how to sew. And it’s 
such a cinch to learn in the SINGER 
teen-age dressmaking course! 

In the fun-filled SINGER course, 
you're taught the newest, short-cut 
ways to use patterns, cut and stitch. 
You learn the secret tricks that give 
clothes a real fashion-book look. 

Yes—SINGER makes sewing easy! 
And surprise! The entire course—9 
two-hour lessons —costs just eight 
dollars. That’s less than you save on 
your very first dress . . . the one you 


in your class 


..-for only $6.00t 


...- for less than 
$10.00% 


Advance #6323 


make while you’re learning! 

Be smart—drop in to your near-by 
SINGER SEWING CENTER right away. 
Sign up for the dressmaking course 
for girls 12 to 17 (classes after school 
or Saturdays) ... and start to smarten 
up your wardrobe! 


For a little girl’s Christmas... 


the SINGER SEWHANDY* Sewing Ma- 
chine. This junior edition of the famous 
SINGER* Sewing Machine is easy to use 
. stitches evenly . . . makes all kinds 
of pretty things. Supply is limited, so 
reserve one at your SINGER SEWING 
CENTER—tomorrow! 


... for about $9.00t 


Simplicity #4294 





Sign up today! 
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SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Look up the address of the one nearest you 
in your telephone book under 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
{Cost for fabric, pattern and findings —Sizes 9-15 
#A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
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by ALICE HOGAN 


There's magic in a star, even if 


it's not always just what you expect 


Tt was Tuespay, the last day of school before the 

Christmas vacation. Jessica sat in Room 120, her 

junior English class as well as her home room, gazing 
dreamily at the Christmas decorations which she and the 
other girls had put up last Thursday. Red crepe paper 
loped across the top of the blackboard, silver icicles 
dangled from the loops, and directly in the center hung 
the Christmas star which she herself had made from 
cardboard and silver paper. Her smile was dreamy. But 
for the star she might never have met Wally Childs . . . 

“Jessica!” Miss Davis’s voice was sharp with fatigue. 
‘We were discussing Emily Dickinson’s ‘I'm Nobody. 
Who’re You?” What’s your reaction to this poem, Jessica?” 

When Jessica had read the poem last week, the title 
had caught her brooding fancy. “You and me both, Emily 
Dickinson,” she had said to herself. “The biggest nobody 
in Lincoln High, that’s me.” Now the poem seemed 
merely whimsical and gay and charming. 

Her answer must have been satisfactory, for now Miss 
Davis was nodding, going on to another point. Jessica 
let her mind stray sweetly backward again. Was it only 
Thursday that everything had changed? 


“Well, Nancy! I never thought they'd get you working” 
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Even with Christmas so close, she had felt sad. Her brother 
Bill, who had enlisted in the Navy last summer, hadn't been 
sure of a leave at Christmas. As she helped put up the Christ- 
mas decorations in their classroom, she had listened to the girls 
or Sia on endlessly about parties and dances for Christmas 
week. 

“Td like to have you coms to my party, Jess,” Marilyn Jones 
had said doubtfully, “but of course you’d have to bring your 
own date. All the girls are doing that.” 

Last year, when they'd all been fifteen, dates had mattered 
hardly at all; now it seemed they all had dates but Jessica. 

“Tl let you know,” she had said glibly, but the girls had 
understood. Christmas had held a vague, unfamiliar loneliness, 
where other years all had been expectancy and joy. 

But there was magic in a star, even a paper one, she had 
told herself stanchly, tacking hers up carefully. Childishly, 
secretly, she had wished upon it. “I wish I could be somebody 
in high school—somebody important.” She was surprised at 
the violence of her longing. 

When the bell rang for the first period and the other girls 
had left, she was just anchoring the star as the boy’s gay voice 
had called from the doorway, “Well, Nancy! I never thought 
to see the day they'd get you working!” That was the moment 
things had begun to change. 

Though she had relived the scene a dozen times it was just 
as thrilling now as when it had first happened—that moment 
when she had first heard Wally’s voice, and, turning, had 
first looked into his dark-eyed, laughing face. 

“Oops!” Wally had said. “Wrong number!” Instead of 
apologizing for his mistake and backing out in embarrassment, 
he had come right over to her. “I thought you were Nancy 
Graves,” he said easily. “That blond pony tail had me fooled. 
I see now youre a much younger woman.” His smile was en- 
gaging. “Taller, too. I like long-stemmed roses.” The compari- 
son to Nancy Graves, a popular senior, was flattering, and the 
way he said “younger” took all the sting from it and made it 
a compliment. “I'm Wally Childs,” he said. 

“Oh, yes!” She laughed as if he had said something very 
witty. As if anybody in Lincoln High, even she, wouldnt 
know Wally Childs, hockey player, senior-class treasurer, and 
a dozen other things! 

Wally hadn’t minded her naiveté. “What's your name, 
hmm?” he asked, and came a step nearer. 

“Jessica Hunter.” 

She had thought she would never know a boy like Wally 
Childs—a senior big wheel, fascinating, mysterious. 

Now she knew a dozen familiar things about him. She knew 
that he never carried books unless they were small enough to 
fit into one of his pockets; that when he smiled he quirked 
one eyebrow; and when she went out the door of 120, he 
would be there, leaning against the wire door of the dressing 
room, not saying anything in greeting, just looking at her 
and smiling. Each day he walked to 27, her Latin room, with 
her. “Little Jessica Hunter,” he had said to her yesterday and 
this was best of all, this was what her thoughts came back to 
again and again. “I hope you don’t go steady or anything, 
Jessica.” 

When the bell rang, the students clattered up the aisles to 
their fourth-period class. Jessica lingered to put her books away. 
She was scheduled to join the choral group in the assembly 
hall and go through the school with them, singing Christmas 
songs during the last three periods of the last day before 
Christmas vacation. It was as much a tradition with them as 
singing on Christmas Eve at Weldon Home, the home for old 
ladies in Rockland. 

When Jessica went out into the hall, Wally was there, lean- 
ing against the dressing room, just looking at her and smiling. 
She felt warm and confused and prone to chatter. 

“See, no books,” she boasted like a small boy showing off 
on his bicycle. “Aren't you envious? No more classes for me this 

ear. 
‘ “Bright girl.” Wally took both her wrists in his grasp, hold- 
ing them firmly. Then, “Like to go to Nancy Graves’ punch 
party with me tomorrow night, Jess?” he asked idly. 
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Nancy Graves! Everyone who was anyone went to Nancy’s 
punch party Christmas Eve. If a junior went, especially with 
Wally Childs, she was in, her social future assured. Somehow 
Jessica stuttered her acceptance, somehow she walked deco- 
rously to the assembly hall and the choral group without flying, 
without shouting aloud, “I’m somebody. Who're you? Are you 
somebody, too?” 


Maye it was the date with Wally that heightened her 
awareness, maybe it was the choral singing, but suddenly all 
the old joy of Christmas was upon her. With the choral group 
she walked through the halls, stopping at the corridor inter- 
sections to sing all the Christmas songs, old and new, to the 
boys and girls who gathered in the classroom doors to listen, 
“Silent Night,” “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” “O Holy Night,” 
“O Come, All Ye Faithful.” Then they did “Deck the Hall 
with Holly,” “White Christmas,” “Santa Claus Is Coming to 
Town,” and “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer.” At three 
o'clock they closed the program in the main foyer before the 
office with “O Holy Night,” in which Jessica sang the solo part. 

The little group of senior boys and girls who were mes- 
sengers in the office during sixth period applauded vigorously 
when the song was over. It seemed to Jessica that they smiled 
at her, as if already she belonged. Wally was among them, 
standing a little apart with Joe Pendleton, senior class president. 

Wally was so consciously nonchalant, it surprised Jessica to 
notice how anxious he was to have her see him with the popular 
class president. 

Joe Pendleton would certainly be at Nancy's party tomorrow 
night. Everybody important would be there. She felt expec- 
tancy rise within her so that she could hardly wait to get home 
to tell her mother. 

Before she left school, however, she slipped upstairs to her 
home room and took down the silver star. My lucky star, she 
thought, and walking home through the winter twilight she 
closed her hand over it in her pocket. Thinking of Christmas 
made her remember her brother. “I wish Bill would come home 
for Christmas,” she heard herself say aloud. 

When she opened the front door, there was a kind of an 
empty quiet in the house. Shivering, she turned up the thermo- 
stat before she walked slowly to the back of the house. 

Her mother was sitting at the kitchen table preparing vege- 
tables for dinner. Though her face was freshly powdered, her 
eyes were red from weeping. 










She put out her hand to 
touch her mother’s hair 
gently, feeling a sad un- 
derstanding, as if she 
were the mother, and 
her mother a child in 
need of comfort and love 
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“Any news from Bill?” Jessica asked, trying to appear casual. 

Her mother’s lips trembled. “He isn’t coming. lt's final. 
They're keeping him on that horrible ship . . .” She broke off 
and felt blindly for her handkerchief. 

Most of the time her mother looked young enough to be her 
older sister. Now all at once Jessica could see her an old woman, 
as old as Grandma. And for just an instant she wished passion- 
ately that time could go back six or seven years to when Bill 
and she were children, and her mother was happy. She put 
out her hand and touched her mother’s hair gently, feeling 
asad understanding, as if she were the mother, and her mother 
the child. 

“I'll do the vegetables, Mother,” she said, and picking up a 
paring knife began to peel potatoes hard. She had been so 
sure Bill would be home. If she talked about it, she would cry, 
too. 
She thought about Bill after she had gone to bed. It had 
always seemed to Jessica that her brother, who was four years 
her senior but close nonetheless, was a better judge of the boys 
she knew than her parents. That was why she had wanted Bill 
tomeet Wally Childs at Christmas. Not that she had any doubts 
about Wally, she assured herself; she just wanted to hear Bill 
agree that he was wonderful. Instead, Bill would spend Christ- 
mas on a lonely, drifting ship. He could still have been in col- 
lege, she thought bitterly, if he hadn’t (Continued on page 28) 





















INNY CARTER FINISHED addressing 
the ninth Christmas card, tossed 
it in the stack with others, and 

reached for the last card in the box. With 
a little sigh she checked her list of names. 
All had been crossed off except Bill 
Bishop's. 

At the sight of his name a tightness 
gathered in her chest and a pulse beat 
faster in her throat. Bill Bishop. It was 
a beautiful name. 

She wrote her name neatly on the card 
before her, slipped it into its envelope, 
and addressed it. 

Suddenly she knew she wouldn't send 
it. All the money she had spent had been 
futile. She wouldn’t have splurged on 
these smoother-looking Christmas cards 
if she hadn’t been tempted in a weak 
moment to send Bill Bishop a card. Send 
Bill a card! Why, actually he had never 
given her a second glance. But the idea 
had come to her on the strength of an 
incident at school last Friday. 

She had stopped at the water foun- 
tain in the hall that morning on her way 
to chemistry class. Just as she leaned 
over to drink, a freshman had pushed 
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her arm and the water had splashed over 
her face. 

“All right,” she heard someone say in 
an angry drawl. The freshman took one 
look and disappeared quickly down the 
hall. Ginny looked up with a quivery 
smile. Bill Bishop! 

“Here .. .” He shoved a handkerchief 
into her hand. Then with a little laugh, 
Tet oe...° 

Ginny closed her eyes now as she re- 
lived that wonderful moment. Bill had 
taken the handkerchief from her and 
carefully wiped her face. She remem- 
bered his eyes—dark and blue—and how 
evenly his blond hair grew up and away 
from his forehead. 

She remembered her  stammered 
thanks—no poise or finesse—and Bill was 
used to smooth girls. Being fourteen andl 
just beginning to date certainly had its 
disadvantages. How did a girl acquire a 
smooth manner? How did a girl start 
dating? 

“You should know,” a voice sang in 
her ears. “Aren't you planning to send 
Bill a card? Better remember that boys 
don’t like to be chased.” But Bill had 
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been nice to her, had noticed her par- 
ticularly on several occasions. Well, may- 
be just twice. Yesterday at the water 
fountain, and that day after biology class 
when he had asked her what the assign- 
ment was for the next day. Of course, 
that didn’t really count. 

“Don't be a dope,” whispered the 
voice. “He surely has a girl. Maybe not 
a particular one, but after all, he’s a 
senior and youre only a sophomore.” 
Well, even so, why couldn't she make 
him notice her? Wasn't she as attractive 
as most girls? Her figure was nice; maybe 
her nose wasn’t too straight, but her eyes 
were a deep brown that contrasted well 
with her chestnut hair. 

With a little sigh she stacked the 
cards in a box. She would mail them to- 
morrow—and the one to Bill, too! After 
all, he had been nice to her that day at 
the fountain, and anyway, it was just a 
Christmas card! 

She rushed through breakfast the next 
morning and gathered up her books. 
From the dining-room doorway, she 
called, “Mail my Christmas cards, will 
you, Moms, please? They're on my desk.” 
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by DELORES LEHR 


Illustration by Jack 


Breslow 


How does a girl acquire a smooth manner? 


How does a girl start dating? 


“All right, Ginny.” Her mother came 
in from the kitchen. “But I may not get 
to it before the bridge party this after- 
noon at Mrs. Baker’s, and some last-min- 
ute shopping for the week end.” 

“That will be fine. Just so they're 
mailed.” Ginny gave her mother a slid- 
ing kiss on her cheek and dashed out. 

She didn’t see Bill all morning, but 
at noon she was standing with a group 
of girls when he came down the hall. Her 
heart gave a little lurch and she felt the 
color come up in her face. Quickly she 
concentrated on the red billfold she held 
in her hand. When she could make her- 
self look up, she noticed that Bill had 
been joined by Lorraine Barnes—a pretty 
senior. Bill said something to Lorraine 
and she laughed. 

Suddenly Ginny knew that she wouldn't 
speak to him—she couldn’t—not when he 
was with another girl and a senior! 

Turning a little, Ginny began to talk 
gaily to the girl standing next to her. At 
that moment, she caught Bill’s eye. Had 
he looked as though he were about to 
speak to her, or was it her imagination? 

After a moment she glanced down the 
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hall. It was empty. Why hadn't she 
spoken? “You know,” said the voice, “you 
can't compete with girls like Lorraine. 
She dates constantly; you don’t. Why 
would Bill waste his time with you?” 
Walking home from school that after- 
noon Ginny was miserable. The more 
she thought about the card, the surer 
she was that she should not send it. At 
the next intersection she stopped for a 
red light. The wind had suddenly turned 
cold and she stood with her chin buried 
in her coat collar. As the light changed 
she looked up and saw Bill Bishop in his 
car and Lorraine beside him. For an in- 
stant Ginny’s eyes met Bill’s; then he 
shifted gears and the car shot ahead. 
Ginny stood there for a. moment fight- 
ing a choking lump in her throat. Bill 
had snubbed her! Maybe he hadn't rec- 
ognized. her. But of course he had! He 
might have given her a ride on such a 
cold day. Anyone would have done that. 
Ginny’s heart was pounding with the 
hurt when she reached home. She hur- 
ried upstairs to her desk. The box with 
the Christmas cards—where was it? 
She bounded down the stairs again. 


Just as Ginny started to get down from the stool, 


she realized that Bill was watching her 


Surely Mother hadn’t mailed the cards 
yet. In a flurry of snowflakes and cold 
air, her mother was just coming in the 
side door. 

“Beginning to snow,” she said, smil- 
ing at Ginny. “I stopped by the school 
for you. Goodness, it’s cold!” 

“Mother, the box in my room, with 
the Christmas cards, where is it?” 

“The cards? Why, I mailed them, 
darling. I had some time this morning 
after all, so I jumped in the car and took 
them to the post office.” She stopped at 
the stricken look on Ginny’s face. “Didn’t 
you ask me to mail them?” 

“Yes, of course I did. It’s all right . . . 
thanks.” Ginny turned and went slowly 
upstairs. Bill Bishop’s card had been 
right on top. Oh, what would he think? 
She would never be able to face him 
again... 

Ginny awakened the next morning 
with a dull, miserable feeling that some- 
thing was wrong. Turning over on her 
side she looked out the window and saw 
that it was dark and cold and snowing. 
It had been cold yesterday, too, but Bill 
hadn’t offered her a ride. And she had 
sent him a Christmas card! Ginny wanted 
to lie there forever. But she had to get 
up. There were things to do: her room 
to be cleaned, some grocery shopping 
for her mother, and a lot of other dull, 
senseless chores that wouldn’t matter a 
hundred years from now. 

It was still snowing when she went 
to the grocery. When she had finished, 
she crossed to the drugstore for a cup 
of hot chocolate. The store was com- 
fortingly warm and several people were 
sitting at the counter. Ginny pulled her- 
seh up on an end stool and looked 
around. Suddenly she gasped. Bill Bish- 
op was the soda jerker. A warm wave 
swept up over Ginny’s cheeks, and she 
knew she was blushing. Then a terrible 
thought shriveled her. Bill might think 
she had come in just because he was 
here. 

With a quick movement she gathered 
up her gloves and purse. She must leave 
before he saw her. But just as she started 
to get down from the stool, she realized 
that he was watching her from his end 
of the counter. 

His gaze was steady and Ginny looked 
away quickly. She knew what he must 
be thinking . . . that she was chasing 
him. The glass of straws in front of her 
blurred, and she winked to keep back 
the tears. She couldn't speak to him. But 
she couldn’t leave now either . . . 

A glass of water was set on the counter 
and she was conscious of someone stand- 
ing before her. Reluctantly she raised 
her eyes. 

“Hi, Ginny,” Bill said quietly. 

Ginny smiled tremulously and said, 
“Hello.” Her voice seemed to come softly 
from a great (Continued on page 40) 
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Photograms made with objects you'll find in your desk 
or on your dressing table will make a tilelike border 
for a handsome bulletin board to hang above your desk 


by BETTY DALE 


LEFT, TOP TO BOTTOM: Gather everything you 
need. Chemicals can be mixed in any non- 
metal shallow dish. Instructions come with 
them; to hasten dissolving stir with glass rod 
or fingers. Experiment to find best timing of 
exposure. Start with a minute exposure with 
a 150-watt bulb, increase the time for a 
weaker bulb. After exposure, slip the paper 
into the developing solution, moving it about 
until the pattern appears and the background 


becomes a strong black. Lift by a corner and 
transfer to the stop bath, which stops devel- 
opment; then to the third solution, the fixer, 
for two to ten minutes. Wash photograms for 
half hour, if possible in running water. Dry 
them face down on lintless towel, patting 
them with a second towel. They may curl but 
can be flattened by pressing with a warm iron. 
Now your prints are ready for many uses. 
Your own imagination will suggest scores. 
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With India ink on transparent paper, design 
an invitation. A piece of glass placed over it 
in printing will hold it firm on photo paper 


Two squares of transparent paper were used to print this tray—one 
with a dark star; 


cena e ee 
ra Ak bak 
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the other with transparent star, dark backgound 





ERE’S THE LATEST prescription for a jolly time—a blues 
cure for a winter day—one with wonderful results. 
First: Make a pile of gadgets: earrings, bracelets, 
and beads, nail scissors, fountain pen, spools, pillboxes, hair 
clips. Yes, yes, any and all sorts of objects that happen to be 
lying around. Sweep them into a heap on the table. 

Second: Work in a room where the light is subdued. Have 
on hand a supply of photographic paper, the paper that’s used 
to print pictures on. Ask for the type of paper that does not 
need to be used in a darkroom. 

Third: You'll need chemicals—for silails a prescription 
without chemicals? These are the chemicals photographers use 
to develop their prints. 

All set to go? No, you don’t need a camera. Photograms are 
photography without a camera and without film. 

See the wonderful black-and-white designs on these pages? 
You can duplicate them, easily, and with a little water color 
you can dress the prints up afterward as gaily as you choose. 
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You can make scores of pictures without a camera—and all in your own kitchen! 















The designs you make spring from your own imagination— 
that’s part of the fun. The whole idea is that your gadgets 
are used to hold back light from the areas of the photographic 
paper they cover. So you just arrange them on it in patterns 
to suit yourself. The covered part of the paper comes out white, 
while the part exposed to light forms an inky black background. 

Once you've made your first photogram you'll have dozens 
of ideas for new ones—and uses for them. A flower-spray print 
will make a handsome picture for your wall. The girl you see 
here made her own charming bulletin board with a border of 
objects from her dressing table and desk. 

Would you like to make some amusing party invitations? 
That’s easy. Just take a piece of transparent paper on which 
you can paste cutouts, write, draw, trace, or letter words and 
designs. Be sure to use India ink or heavy pencil. If you use 
cutouts (you might cut figures from old greeting cards) be 
sure they are heavy enough so that the light can’t pass through. 

The prescription for photograms (Continued en page 37) 














The car stopped. Jill threw her arms 
around Dave, screaming, “It works!” 


by AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN 


Illustration by Clyde Ross 


COPYRIGHT, 1953, BY 
AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN 


CONCLUSION 


JHE AUTUMN sporTs banquet was 
held in the cafeteria of the school | 


the Tuesday before Thanksgiving. 


When Nan and Jill arrived, the hall out- 
side the cafeteria was full of people. 


“Smells good!” Nan exclaimed. “I’m 
starved!” They joined the line moving 
toward the steam tables. The two girls 
set down their trays on a table in the 
middle of the cafeteria. Bo, Jock, and 


Mumble Jones slid theirs across from them. 
“We need another girl,” Mumble said. 
Jill spied Chris, alone and looking for 

a place to sit, and called, “Hi, Chris, 

bring your tray over to our table.” 

Chris hesitated a moment. Then she 
said, “Thanks. I'll do that.” 

The dinner was simple, but there was 
plenty of it; baked ham, scalloped pota- 
toes, peas, rolls, apple pie, and milk. Jill's 
table was one of the gayest in the room. 

Dave came in, late as usual, and sat 
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down with a group of boys near the rear 
of the room. His eyes found Jill at once. 
Mumble was talking to her and she had 
to ask him to repeat what he had said 
because her attention was on Dave. 

They had barely finished their pie 
when Mrs. Sargent and Mr. Brill rose to 
make the awards. There were many of 
them: letters for those who had earned 
them for the first time; footballs and 
hockey sticks to pin on the letters of 
veteran players; gold footballs for Bo 
and Jock; gifts from the merchants of 
the town for outstanding players. 


Jill grew restless as the distribu- 
tion of awards stretched out over the 
better part of an hour. Then she roused 
at something Mr. Brill was saying. 

“Friends, I have a special privilege 
this evening.” He took a small package 
from his pocket. “This year, we have a 
boy on the football team who doesn't 
fall into any of the usual classifications 
for awards. He has never played more 
than five minutes in any game. He has no 
record of high scores, of top perform- 
ances in passing or kicking. He hasn't 
even earned a letter in the four years 
he’s been with our squad.” 

There was an undercurrent of whisper- 
ing. Everyone was wondering whom Mr. 
Brill meant. 

“T like to call this boy’s record one of 
faithfulness. He has never missed a prac- 
tice or a game in four years. He has spent 
most of his time on the benches but 
whenever he went in, he did what was 
expected of him.” 

Jill turned toward Dave. He sat, star- 
ing straight ahead, not even looking at 
Mr. Brill. 

The coach held up the package. “The 
awards committee wanted to give this 
boy something symbolic of the qualities 
he has displayed. Yet, by tradition, our 
gold footballs can be presented only to 
our co-captains.” Mr. Brill glanced over 
the room. “Dave Gifford, please stand 
up.” 

Dave pushed back his chair and got 
up, his face shining. 

“Dave,” Mr. Brill continued, “our 
sports committee is awarding, for the 
first time in its history, a silver football. 
We're giving it to the boy who has been 
the finest reserve New Sharon High 
School has ever had.” 

Jill’s eyes followed Dave as he walked 
quickly toward the platform. She felt a 
new emotion well up inside her. It wasn’t 
pride and it wasn’t just pleasure. It was 
something bigger—a great surge of joy 
that Dave had come at last into his own. 

All at once the banquet was over and 
everyone was hurrying to leave. The 
room was full of noise. Parents were 
admonishing sons not to stay out too late. 
Boys were pleading for the family car. 
“Just this once, Dad. I won't stay out 
late, honest!” Dates were being made 
all around fill. 

Bo claimed her, saying that Nan and 
Mumble Jones were going off together 
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and she might as well be a good sport be 
and come along with him. Jill looked 
expectantly toward Dave. She had prom- 
ised herself never to give him a date 
again after the Sadie Hawkins dance, but 
that seemed so long ago. However, Dave 
merely glanced her way and then was 
caught up in the crowd of boys moving 
out into the hall. So she had no choice 
but to go with Bo. 

They drove out to the Nutmeg for a 
soda. Bo, riding high with all his awards 
and gifts, talked about himself. He had 
been offered two scholarships—football 
scholarships—by colleges that went in for 
that sort of thing. He said he expected 
to accept one. 

“What's a fellow to do? College is 
pretty expensive and you can’t play foot- 
ball and work. It helps to have the extra 
cash.” 

Jill made no comment. She knew that 
many good players were offered such 
scholarships and realized it must be quite 
a temptation. There was nothing legally 
wrong with it, but she could not quite 
accept it. If she were a boy, she thought, 
she would turn down such a scholarship. 
She felt sure Dave Gifford would. But 
Bo seemed so casual about the whole 
thing. 

They left the Nutmeg and Bo drove 
down to Calf Pasture Beach. Jill pro- 
tested but he paid no attention. He 
pulled in where they would not be too 
close to other cars. It was a lovely night, 
frosty but clear, and the water surged 
against the shore with a rhythm that was 
pleasant to hear. Bo put his arm around 
her but she did not respond. 

“Mac,” he said. 

“Yes?” 

“The first day I saw you, I said to 
myself, there’s the girl for me. I'd like 
you to go steady with me, Mac. Now 
don’t answer yet. I’m not through.” 

Jill said nothing and Bo went on. 

“I'm not narrow-minded, Mac. If you 
wanted to go out once in a while with a 
big man like Jock or Mumble, I wouldn't 
mind. But you'll have to save all the im- 
portant dates for me. Saturday nights 
and Sunday afternoons and Wednesday 
night. I'll let you wear my gold football 
until I go to college. Then I'll want it 
back of course. Christmas I'll buy you 
a friendship ring. You could show it to 
all the girls and make them jealous.” 

In a way, it was funny—very, very 
funny—but it was tragic, too. Bo thought 
he was so important, and he was really 
so inept and immature. 

“On your birthday,” Bo was saying, 
“Tll give you the biggest party you've 
ever had. I have a friend with a band 
who would play for it. And I'll buy you a 
present, anything you want.” 

He’s trying to buy me, Jill thought, in 
surprised disgust. With parties and pres- 
ents. He’s just a great big windbag. 

Aloud she said, “Bo, will there be any 
other part to this going-steady compact?” 

He laughed and pulled her toward 
him. “Don’t be such a prim, old-fash- 


ioned gal, Mac. Sure, you'll have to kiss 
me once in a while. And oh, yes, one 
thing more. No more letting that crack- 
pot Edison hang around you. Dave Gif- 
ford is strictly out. I never could go for 
that guy.” 

He took out his gold football and held 
it out to her. “Here it is, Mac. It’s all 
yours.” 

“I can’t accept it. Or your offer to go 
steady either, Bo,” she said quietly. 

“Why not?” : 

“I think I had better not tell you. You 
won't like my reasons.” j 

“Go ahead. I can take it.” 

At first she wasn’t going to tell him. 
There was no point in hurting his feel- 
ings. Then she thought, Maybe it will 
do him some good. 

So, in a voice so low Bo had to lean 
close to hear, she said, “You know, Bo, I 
never liked you very much from the start. 
I honestly tried to give you a break, but 
every time I did, you spoiled things.” 

She moved away a little and turned 
to face him. 

“You make no secret of the fact that 
you think no one in the world can do 
anything as well as Bo Skinner. You 
never bother to think of anyone else. To- 
night you've tried to buy me—with a 
gold football and a promise of all you're 
going to do for me! And besides all that, 
youre asking me to give up my best 
friend.” 

“Your best friend? You don’t mean 
Gifford! Why, he stood you up the other 
night!” 

“Yes, he did. But he’s still my best 
friend. I like him more than anyone I 
know. I don’t even like to hear you talk 
about him the way you do.” 

Bo jammed the football back into his 
pocket. “I've heard enough.” By the roar 
of the engine and the screech of his car 
wheels on the gravel as they drove off, 
Jill knew how angry he was. 


Dave came over just after hinch 
the next day. Jill and her mother were 
still in the kitchen doing the dishes. It 
was Shep who first heard him and, get- 
ting up, ambled over to the door and 
stood waiting. Then Peppy joined Shep 
and set up such a commotion that Helio- 
trope, who lay curled up on top of one 
of the counters, opened one sleepy eye 
and mewed. 

It’s Dave! Jill knew without looking. 

He stood framed outside the storm 
door, scraping his feet and smiling. Jill 
opened the door just as if nothing had 
ever happened. “Come on in,” she said, 
“or Peppy will go crazy.” 

Everyone laughed; the dogs barked 
louder, and Heliotrope got up and rubbed 
herself against Dave's legs. 

Mother shook Dave’s hand as if he 
had been away on a trip. Jill didn’t miss 
the gleam of relief in her eyes, as if 
Dave’s coming had taken a load off her 
mind. Soon she found some excuse to go 
upstairs, and Jill and Dave were alone 
except for (Continued on page 40) 
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Sweater Bob 
(Michel) 


ook ouT—the holly’s in your hair! 

You've got the party urge, the 

skating yen, the dancing fever— 

and with them comes the desire to look 
beautiful beyond all. 

You want to be radiant for the Christ- 
mas hop, fresh and carefree for skating, 
and your most delectable for the New 
Year’s ball. 

In time to help you comes hair news— 
styles bearing labels as novel and as in- 
spired as the haircuts themselves. There's 
the “sweater bob,” the “cupola coif”; 
there’s the “cap cut,” or the delicate 
“ripple” look. Take your choice. These 
are all big, four-star news for teen-agers. 
The best part yet is that these are hairdos 
designed to lead a double life, casual by 
day, captivating by night. A flick of the 
comb plus a few drops of hair spray 
works the magic. 

And when experts, both Parisian and 


Ripple Wave 
(Fred) 





by GLYNNE 


Cupola Coif 
(Michel) 


Fifth Avenue, shake hands and agree 
that here at last are styles which are “a 
dream on young faces”—well, that’s news, 
too! 

When Fred, famous young hair stylist 
at the exclusive Breck Beauty Salon, was 
asked whether he liked the new short 
crop for teen-agers, he said, “I like it 
short, very short and crisp. But I like it 
long, very long, too. This is the time 
when girls have the right to wear hair 
extremely short or just the reverse—in 
either case their youth will let them get 
away with it!” 

Michel—the great Michel of Helena 
Rubinstein, every bit as French as he 
sounds—agreed that young ladies can 
gamble with length, but he prefers the 
short coif. “It is more soignée—in English 
you call it groomed.” He drew an amus- 
ing picture of the terrified teen-ager back- 
ing away from the scissors. “Always they 
want it long,” he smiles, “like the movie 
queens. But I talk to them gently and 
make sketches for them of how ravissante 
they shall look! Then I drape the hair 
with pins around the face to show how 
it will be when finished, like so . . . and 
when they see in the glass, they take 
courage—and we cut.” 

Michel, true artist of hair, worked 
vwelve years in France’s most elegant 
salons de beauté. He firmly believes that 
at least once in a lifetime a girl should 
splurge and let a hairdresser style her 
hair. “After that,” his hands went up in 
an expressive gesture, “she can more or 
less follow the lines herself. 


MICHEL PHOTOS—COURTESY OF HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
FRED PHOTOS—-COURTESY OF BRECK 


Daytime haircuts dress up for evening 









“The great advantage of a good cut is 
that it can be worn casually for daytime, 
then combed into something special for 
evening. 

“Take the sweater bob. How charming 
for a young face! It is not just a set—I 
cut it in by the scissors. For day you 
wear it parted in the middle, with closely 
bobbed bangs on the forehead. The sides 
slope a little forward, and the back is 
gently bobbed to the hairline. 

“For evening you first apply a little 
hair spray, then brush all your hair up 
and back. Now you take two fine ten- 
drils from the bangs of this morning and 
bring them forward in a dual “kiss curl” 
on each side. Voila! The ‘sweater bob’ 
has become the ‘cupola coif.’” 

“How should teen-age hair look?” 
Michel raised his eyebrows as he re- 
peated our question out loud. “Simple, 
yes—but not too (Continued on page 33) 


Cap Cut 
(Fred) 
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T was 1881. Sixteen-year-old Kate 
Shelley stood trembling in the liv- 
ing room of her small home as rain 
pounded the roof with an incessant 

dull roar. Lightning glared out of the 
darkness at intervals, followed by the 
terrifying crash of thunder. The kerosene 
lamp on the table sputtered ominously 
with the shaking of the frame house. The 
wail of the wind was uncanny. It 
shrieked and howled as it tore up trees 
outside. Their branches scraped the clap- 
boards as they fell, like the fingers of a 
demon trying to claw his way inside. 

Kate had never before witnessed such 
a furious outburst. She glanced at the 
clock. “Nearly ten! It’s been going on 
for hours!” 

Her mother made no answer to that, 
but her face tightened with anxiety. 
Johnny and james and the two little girls 
clung to her skirts, whimpering with 
fright. “Why, Johnny,” she said, “you're 
a big boy—six years old. You wouldn't be 
afraid of thunder! Brave people are 
never afraid. Come now, I'll put you all 
to bed.” She spoke calmly, but her face 
was deathly pale. 

Kate walked to the uncurtained kitch- 
en window and peered out. A blinding 
flash sent another tree crashing fifty feet 
away. Her taut nerves trembled with the 
ensuing burst of thunder. 
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In that brief, bright flash she 
had caught a glimpse of the 
creek that flowed a short dis- 
tance from their back door. Nor- 
mally Honey Creek meandered 
lazily, seemingly pausing awhile 
at the railroad bridge before 
joining the river half a mile be- 
yond. Now Honey Creek was a 
raging torrent. High above its 
banks, it swirled around trees, 
piled up brush and broken limbs 
against any obstacle that blocked its path. 
Kate stared at the onrushing waters, 
fascinated. With each flash of lightning 
they seemed to have risen higher. They 
were already close to the barn. What 
would the animals do! There were two 
cows, a horse, and baby pigs out there. 
They had been a great chore since her 
father died. Her mind flashed back to 
the blue-eyed Irish immigrant with the 
ready smile—and to the night three years 
ago they had brought him home, struck 
by a train on the very road he had served 
for thirteen years as a section hand. That 
night her mother’s face had worn the 
same frozen, tragic look it had tonight. 
The children, once in bed, fell asleep, 
but tossed and whimpered fitfully. Some- 
times there came a brief lull in the storm, 
but as the hours passed there was a ris- 
ing crescendo in its fury. Mother and 


Nature on the rampage is a constant challenge 


to the heroism of those who brave storms, 


floods, or tornadoes to save the lives of others 





LANTERN 


by NEIL SLOCUM 


Illustration by Sylvia Haggander 


daughter kept almost silent vigil. But 
there came the moment when Kate cried 
out, “Oh, look—the barn! The creek is 
roaring right up to it!” And then she had 
another thought. “Mother, did you hear 
an engine whistle? The train will be go- 
ing over the Honey Creek wooden bridge. 
Father always said it wasn’t built too 
strong! Do you think—do you think it 
will hold?” 

The older woman did not answer. 
There was a dull, far-off look in her eyes. 
Just then, piercing the storm, came the 
faint sound of the whistle a second time. 
As they pressed close to the window, 
seeking to scan the rain-drenched dark- 
ness, the blurred headlight of the loco- 
motive appeared, and almost as sudden- 
ly was extinguished. A sound unlike those 
of the storm followed: a gigantic smoth- 
ering splash, a hissing of steam like a 
serpent. 

Kate and her mother clasped each 
other; and moaned their anguish. “What 
can we do? What can we do?” her 
mother repeated, almost like a prayer. 
“They've fallen into the creek—what can 
we do, all alone?” (Continued on page 36) 
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SMooTuie—or SQUARE 


by MARY PARKER SHERWOOD 


Drawings by Abbi Damerow 


HERE'S Music in the air these 

- starry evenings and you, of 

course, would like to keep in 

tune. You want to be a dream, danc- 

ing. You're stepping out, but watch 
your step! 

There's more to a dance than fancy 
footwork. We assume (and so will 
your date!) that you’ve scraped up 
at least a casual acquaintance with 
all the current steps. But what about 
your ballroom manners? The ball- 
room may be merely the good old 
high school gym with streamers 
added; the ball may be a rustic 
square dance; but whatever the set- 
ting you don't want to be a square. 

So here are a few suggestions sup- 
plied by some successful prom 
queens, past and present. 

About your duds and what to do 
about dressing for the part, there 
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On any tune she'll improvise; 
This chick can’t seem to realize 
She’d be much cuter 

Were she muter. 

Let’s let the vocalist vocalize! 


Her hairdo took an hour or more, 
Her formal hails from the finest store. 
She's silked, she’s ermined, 

Yet she’s determined 

To shuffle, shoeless, round the floor! 


S 
ry 


are two things to remember. You 
dress for the party and you dress for 
your partner. It’s not enough to 
know that the notice says semi- 
formal and that your best chum is 
going to break out her ballerina 
bengaline. It’s courteous, too, to 
consider your date. Find out, tact- 
fully, whether he leans toward jeans 
or tuxes and proceed accordingly. 
When in doubt, dress down, not up! 
And, please, if he sends them, 
don't omit flowers. Tuck them in 
your topknot, pin them on your 
cummerbund, clip thea to your 
muff—but display them somehow. 
Perfume? Lovely, but keep it 
light. You'll be in close proximity to 
a lot of nostrils and the idea is to 
titillate, not to asphyxiat 
Remember that chaperones are 
people. (Continued on page 37) 
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Unless the chaperones evict her, 

She imitates a boa constrictor. 

Her partners gasp 

Within her clasp 

And rue the instant when they picked her. 
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Since modern mores are elastic 

She makes her innovations drastic.. 
And when the combo 
Strums a mombo 

Her light fantastic’s too 
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Are you on your toes 
about what to do when 
music's in the air, or are 


you dancing in the dark? 


Nir 


Prepared to primp or paint or tweeze. 
Her escort’s drape 

Is out of shape 

She’s unencumbered as a breeze. 


She isn’t missing any chances 
To share her wealth of quips and glances. 
It’s plain to see 
Bright babes can be 
\ But dunces when it comes to dances. 
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Perhaps before the crack of doom 

She may sashay from the powder room. 
Of course a date 

Is s‘posed to wait 

But will he wait? If so, with whom? 
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PHOTO BY RALPH M. BAXTER 


We call this “Seven Acres of Skirt” because it’s the widest, swingiest we’ve ever 

seen. Dainty scallop-scooped neckline has a fill-in of white embroidered nylon. Narrow 
self-bow pertly accents the short sleeve. A dress that’s as gay and exciting as Christmas and 
promises to make you the prettiest decoration. In oriental blue, rose, coppertan, or navy 


rayon-taffeta. By Petiteen; sizes 8-14 subteen; about $11. Stores on page 50 
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PHOTOS BY SOL KOHN 






Varied fragranee te suit the occasion, 
Perfume Lantern by Cheramy holds three 

separate scents: April Showers, Cappi, Frolic. An 
inexpensive gift and novel tree trim. $1*. Sold 

in sets of two ($2*) at Bloomingdale's, New York 22 


Double-duty decoration. Baar & Beards’ gold- 
speckled plastic ball makes festive tree 

trim; opens to reveal two eighteen- 

inch “Tophit” silk scarves in contrasting 
color. $1. Marshall Field, Chieage 





* 


Fashion goes to the ballet in antiqued copper. Cuff links 

feam dancer with dance master; $1.50, tax included. 

w different ballet positions; three for $2, tax included. 
Hoffman, Dept. AG, 656 Broadway, New York 12 





Last minute gift ideas thatare sure to please! 


Fashion’s nef eeed-ai pieces of fur 
where they do the most good. Kent Knitwear’s 
lined, ntouten-lamb collar for dresses, 
swéaters, ete; browm, gtay; $2.95*. 

Matching cuffs, $1.95*. B. Altman, New York 16 











Portrait Pink, Right 
y (pink, clear, and blue 
. Hudson, Detroit 


i 20% Federal tax 







Something no Girl Scout should 
be without. Combed cotton-lawn 
hankies tell activity story in 

gay post-card border. Trefoil emblem 
prominently displayed. Aqua, 
green, and yellow backgrounds. ~~ 
#8-934; 25¢ each |= 




























There’s a song in the air. Troops love to 
sing these favorite Girl Scout songs. 

Two ten-inch unbreakable records in album, 
four sides, twelve songs, 78 r.p.m. 

#11-968; price $1.95, tax included 


Accents to brighten an outfit. Double trefoil pin 
stamped with Girl Scout motto in fifteen 
languages; #12-134; 58¢ tax. Delicate open- 

work bracelet ornamented with Girl Scout 
emblem; #12-103; $1 plus 20¢ tax. Both gold-plated 





d. 
Distinctive and pretty table settings. Package of thirty-two 
paper napkins with Girl Scout motifs and border of green, rose, 
and brown plaid; #11-615; 20¢. Matching place mats feature 
program activities; #11-612; package of forty-eight, 95¢ 
More “Stocking Stuffers” on page 24 
» @ 









© Buy them at your local Girl Scout Equipment Ageney. _ 
or order by number from the Girl Scout National 

Pretty enough for a fashion accessory. Equipment Service, 155 East 44 St., New York 17 

Plastic snack pack holds a half-pint vacwum bottle with . es 

room for a hearty lunch. Dark-green bottom 

has chartreuse-plaid drawstring top; #11-659; $2.95 
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Golfers will love these gold-plated 
tees. Twelve in leather box, 

$2.50. Also shown, leather trinket box, 
from England. Print initials. 

$2.75. Black’s, 116 Black 


Ti Id i 
Building, Rockville Center, N. Y. ny gotten tomehnes will Sete 


of glitter. Postage-stamp 
compact and spillproof 
perfume case, both brightly 
ornamented with circle of fake 
jewels. $1 each. House of 
Hartz, Dept. AG, Burien, Wash. 





Outdorable wool accessories by Wear-Right. 
“Playtime,” mitts with gay figures; sizes 

4-6; $1.25. “Snookie,” gloves with bells, puppy 
trim, and multicolor fingers; sizes 1-3; $1. 
Popular colors; Franklin Simon, New York 18 


Strictly for show. David Schwab’s very 
feminine handkerchief has border of Venice 
cotton lace with strategically sprinkled 
rhineetones. A pretty asset to a party. 

White only; $1 each; J. L. Hudson, Detroit 





Plastic aids for good grooming 
by Handiform Plastic Corp. 
Glove-drier set with case for 
two pair of gloves; $1.50. 
Hosiery-drier set with three- 
pocket case holds undies, hose, 
etc. $1. Rose, blue, gray. 
Lord & Taylor, New York 18 
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I Know 
First Poetry Award 


Where do the mornings go? 

Where disappears that crystal dome of 
blue. 

Those misty hills, the trees 

Against the sky, the blinding blaze of 
light? 

Where do they go? 

I know. 


I kave seen them creep 

Into the eyes of very little girls. 

Where they shone through just like 

The sunbeams do. splitting the pearly 
clouds. 

But—oh, the brightest morns 

Go deeper still. They slip right down a 
merry 

Laughing throat into 

The heart, where everything stays young. 

And there they sleep in peace. 

Yes, I have seen them there. 

I know. 

REGINA FUCITO (age 16) Waterbury, Connecticut 













The Great Fox Hunt 
First Fiction Award 







Squire Beetlenose shifted his portly bulk 
in the saddle and gazed sadly about him. He 
hated fox hunts, but he was always getting 
trapped into them. The squire heaved a great 
sigh and tried to stop his ampleness from 
overflowing the saddle. His crop dropped to 
the ground. Squire Beetlenose glared at it. 
It would take a full ten minutes for him to 
dismount and mount again, but there was no 
use in waiting. 
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Here is your own department in the magazine. Send 


us your best original short stories, poems, nonfiction, 


photographs, and drawings. See page 49 for details 


FIRST ART AWARD: 
BARBARA MC CLESKEY 
(age 15) 

Buechel, Kentucky 


FIRST 

PHOTOGRAPHY AWARD: 
KATHLEEN NEARY (age 12) 
North Wales, Pennsylvania 


He was halfway off the saddle when the 
hunt started. The crop would jolly well have 
to wait. He struggled back on the mare he 
had been lent and with a great shout rode 
slowly but surely toward the far hill where 
the tail end of the hunt was just dis- 
appearing. 

His horse got into the spirit of the occasion. 
With a snort and a toss of her head she broke 
into a jarring gallop. 

Squire Beetlenose dropped the reins in 
terror and clutched the animal’s neck as he 
bounced violently along. “Desist, old man, 
desist, | say!” he panted. 

Suddenly they came in sight of the hunt. 
The hounds had lost the scent and were 
casting around to find it. The squire’s face 
turned scarlet as heads began to turn his 
way. He made a frantic grab for the reins 
and fell sprawling in a flurry of arms and 
legs. The mare trotted off to join her friends. 

Two men rode out to help Squire Beetle- 
nose. “That was a jolly good fall you took a 
moment ago, old chap,” joked one of them. 
With effort they managed to get him to his 
feet. 

The squire limped painfully over to the 


ART AWARD: KAREN HOYT (age 16) 
Hollywood, Florida 





mare. In five minutes he was sitting, hot but 
triumphant, astride her. The hunt was spread 
out over the field a half a mile ahead. Squire 
Beetlenose pulled out a large purple kerchief 
with orange horges’ heads on it and wiped his 
brow as he surveyed the scene. Suddenly his 
face brightened. The hounds were circling to 
the right. If he cut across a hill and through 
a small patch of woods, he would be in at the 
kill. 

Laboriously, he turned his horse in the right 
direction and kicked. Nothing happened. The 
squire kicked harder. For the second time in 
fifteen minutes, the panting animal broke 
into a_ gallop. Again, Squire Beetlenose 
dropped the reins and clutched the horse. At 
breakneck speed they tore over the crest of 
the hill and into the woods. The squire had 
cobwebs in his mouth, twigs in his hair, and 
several split seams in his “Bought at LORDS, 
LTD., of London” pink jacket. 

Spitting out Squire Beetlenose 
saw in horror the wide stream they were 
approaching. He could only shut his eyes and 
hold his breath as the mare launched herself 
clumsily into the air. 

In a second the squire’s worst dreams were 
realized as he pitched headlong into the 
muddiest stream in Devonshire. 

Water streaming from his clothes, water- 
cress draped artistically over his head and 
shoulders, with his newly polished boots 
squelching loudly at every step, Squire 
Beetlenose started the five-mile trek home. 

Two hours later he was sitting on a log a 
mile from his house, holding in one hand a 
pair of water-soaked, once-white gloves, and 
in the other the beautiful purple kerchief, 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Drawings by Florence Maier 
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4558: Nothing could be smarter, this year, than a combination 

\ of fabrics like the Dan River check and matching solid used in this 
\ | dress for sizes 11-17. The middy effect is definitely waist-whit- 
i tling. For size 13, you will need 444 yards of a 35” material 


9366: The soft, choker neckline and the cap shoulders of this 
wrap-tie blouse are very becoming, and it is easy as ABC to make. 
The pattern, for sizes 10-18, includes transfer for 24 washable, iron- 
on designs like these gay parasols. Size 16 takes 114 yards 39” fabric 


4554: One yard of 54” material for each is all you need for this 
blouse and skirt for sizes 10-18. For winter wear, a soft Southdown 
rayon flannel would be a good choice. Make them as separates; or 
use the same color for both to make a smart two-piece casual dress 


4667: Make this pretty nightgown for yourself or for a gift, in 
Bates flowered cotton with contrasting yoke. The pattern gives a 
These patterns may be purchased from The American Girl, choice of two necklines, and a shortie or long version. Sizes are 
Pattern Dept., 155 East 44th Street, New York City 17. 10-18. Size 16 requires 2 yards 35” fabric; % yard contrast 
When ordering, be sure to enclose the correct amount for 
each pattern (sorry, no C.O.D.’s) and state size. We pay 
the postage. There is a clipout order blank on page 37 ‘ Each Pattern 30ce 
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HAT IS MORE WONDERFUL than the 

holiday season in the kitchen! As 

the days before Christmas grow 
fewer and fewer, delicious aromas announce 
that good things to serve, to eat, to give, 
are in the making. 

Gifts from the kitchen are always wel- 
come. Packaged with imagination and in- 
genuity, they can be a delight to receive and 
a gift you are proud to give. The strain on 
the budget need not be great. A trip to the 
dime store will set your head buzzing with 
ideas. A gay toy sleigh, a hollow Santa Claus 
head, bright-red stockings make appropriate 
containers. You might package your gift in 
a pretty bowl, a pie plate, or an attractive 
dish. Small baskets make good containers, 
too. Perhaps you will want to tuck into one 
of your packages the recipe for your gift. 


These rich fruit confections stay fresh for 


days, and are wonderful to give or to have 
on hand when friends drop in. 


BAKED TROPICAL CONFECTIONS 


%% cup finely cut 
apricots chopped walnuts 
1% cups coconut Dash of salt 
%4 cup sweetened condensed milk 


Ye cup finely 


Cover apricots with boiling water after 
cutting and let stand 25 minutes. Drain, and 
combine with other ingredients. Pack into a 
greased 10”x5” loaf pan and bake in mod- 
erate oven (375°) 25 minutes. When cold, 
cut into small squares. Wrap in wax paper 
if desired. 


It wouldn’t be Christmas without a cake 
with spices, fruits, and nuts. This applesauce 
cake, a favorite of Angie Sharp of Ladue, 
Missouri, has a moist texture and a pleasing 
combination of flavors. 


a 
General .“oods photo 


Christmas gifts, packed with care and imagination, bring double pleasure 
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by JUDITH MILLER 


APPLESAUCE LOAF CAKE 


% cup butter or other Y% teaspoon soda 


shortening 1 teaspoon powdered 
1 cup sugar cloves 
1 egg 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup thick, cold 1 cup fine, dry bread 
applesauce crumbs 
1 cup flour Ye cup raisins 


% cup chopped nuts 


Cream shortening. Add sugar gradually 
and cream until fluffy. Add egg and beat 
until well mixed. Stir in applesauce. Sift and 
measure flour; add soda, cloves, and cinna- 
mon, and sift into creamed mixture. Mix 
well. Add remaining ingredients and blend 
thoroughly. Pour into greased 9”x4”x3” loaf 
pan. Bake in moderate oven (350°) 1 hour, 
or until done. Let stand 10 minutes in pan; 
then remove and cool on rack. Serve plain 
or with whipped cream. 


Chocolate fudge is a universal favorite, 
and no gift box would be quite complete 
without some. Joyce Louise Legere of Hill 
City, Kansas, likes this recipe because it 
requires practically no beating. 


JIFFY FUDGE 


Y% teaspoon salt 

9 marshmallows, diced 

1% packages semisweet 
chocolate pieces 

Ye cup chopped nuts 


2 cups sugar 

3 tablespoons butter 
or margarine 

% cup undiluted 
evaporated milk 


Grease a 9” square cake pan. Combine 
sugar, butter, milk, salt, and marshmallows 
in a saucepan. Place over medium heat, stir- 
ring until sugar is dissolved and marshmal- 
lows are melted. Bring to a boil and boil 4 
minutes, stirring constantly. Add chocolate 
and stir until chocolate is partly melted. Re- 
move from heat and continue stirring until 
chocolate is entirely melted. Pour into 
greased pan. Cool, and cut into squares. 
Makes about 75 to 80 one-inch squares, or 
about 2 pounds. 


Pretty and perfect for holiday serving, 
these cookies are good travelers, too. When 
packing, wrap each one in cellophane. Mary 
Jo Koranda, who sends the recipe from Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, says they are really 
simple to make. 


JELLY GEM COOKIES 


Ya teaspoon vanilia 
1 cup flour 
Y% cup brown sugar VY teaspoon salt 
1 egg, separated 1 tablespoon water 
1 cup nut meats, ground 

Cream the butter. Add the sugar, and 
cream until fluffy. Stir in the egg yolk. Add 
vanilla and blend. Add flour and salt; mix 
well,. adding the water as necessary to make 
a smooth, but very stiff, dough. Shape dough 


Y% cup butter or 
margarine 


(Continued on page 34) 








enlisted when he was in his sophomore year. 

Friday, on his eighteenth birthday, Wally 
had registered in the school office. “They'll 
have to come and get me, though,” Wally 
had bragged at recess. “Any guy who en- 
lists is a sucker, and a smart guy can beat 
the draft, too.” 

Jessica sat up in bed, her heart contract- 
ing in horror. Christmas Eve! She was sup- 
posed to be singing with the choral group 
at Weldon Home on Christmas Eve! How 
could she ever have forgotten? She had 
promised over a week ago! 

On top of Bill’s not coming home for 
Christmas, it was just too much! For a long 
time she lay there crying bitterly. Then she 
stopped crying and stared into the darkness 
moodily. No one would expect her to pass 
up a date with Wally for a silly concert at 
an old ladies’ home. She wouldn't. She 
punched her piliow vigorously and went to 
sleep, sure of one thing. You never got to be 
seuiedy if you didn’t look out for yourself. 
She was going to Nancy Graves’ party with 
Wally, no matter what! 

“I won't urge you,” Miss Grimly, the 
music director, said when Jessica called her 
in the morning. “I won't pretend we don't 
need you, and I think you would find the 
experience rewarding. But I won't urge you. 
As you say, Beth Browning can do the solos 
if she has to.” Miss Grimley hesitated a mo- 
ment. “In case you change your mind, we're 
meeting in front of the high schoo! at seven 
o'clock.” 

“Well, I won’t change my mind,” Jessica 
told herself grimly. “At seven o'clock I'll 
be dressing for Nancy’s party.” 


She was dressing for Nancy’s par- 
ty by five o'clock. By six she was ready, ex- 
cept for putting on her dress, so she lay 
across the bed listening to the radio. But 
the music, “White Christmas,” Bill’s favor- 
ite, only made her sad, so she turned it off 
after a minute and just lay there thinking 
of her brother. 

When you concentrate on a thing, some- 
times it comes true. That was why, when 
the telephone rang, she was sure it was Bill, 
calling to say he was coming home for 
Christmas, after all. Her hand shook as she 
picked up the phone. 

“May I speak with Mrs. Charles Hunter?” 

It was a boy’s voice, but it wasn’t Bill's. 
Jessica called her mother to the downstairs 
phone and listened a minute, curiously. 
After the first word she went on listening. 

“This is Tim Kendall in New York,” the 
voice said. “I’m on Bill’s ship, Mrs. Hunter.” 
The boy cleared his throat self-consciously 
before he hurried on. “Bill really had Christ- 
mas off, Mrs. Hunter. But my mother’d been 
sick; I hadn’t heard from her, and I guess 
I worried. Without telling me, Bill asked 
to take my duty and let me go home in- 
stead.” He laughed nervously ard apolo- 
getically. “Bill will probably be sore that I 
told you, but my mother thought you would 
appreciate—gosh, I don’t know how to say 
it, but Bill’s a great guy, Mrs. Hunter. In 
the Navy you really appreciate guys you can 
count on.” 

Before Jessica hung up, she heard Tim 
Kendall say that Bill would be home next 
week for New Year’s. She would see her 
brother, after all. But he would not meet 
Wally Childs as she had hoped. For when 
she called Wally and broke the date with 
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Christmas Star (Continued from page 11) 


him, Wally would be very angry. It was 
quite possible that Wally would never speak 
to her again. But she couldn't help it; Bill 
had shown her what she must do and she 
knew she could not fail him. 

When she met the choral group outside 
the high school at seven o'clock, she was 
pale and subdued. Wally had been disagree- 
able and curt and sullen when she called 
him, hanging up in a way that left no doubt 
of its finality. It was Christmas Eve and she 
was lonely and miserable and sad. Little 
Jessica Hunter, nobody again. 

The whole choral group showed up. Miss 
Grimly smiled when she saw Jessica. “I 
knew we could count on you, Jessica,” she 
said. Jessica, thinking of Bill, could feel her 





To a Kitten Asleep 
on My Radio 


by FRANCES FROST 


You with the small pert face, 
you with the calico coat, 
mischief briefly forgotten, 
dream to each airborne note. 


Sleeping on Bach and Beethoven, 

your innocent paws turned in, 

you pretend you were never a whirlwind 
of calico-kittenish sin. 


You never chewed poem and pencil, 

or slid on delirious paws 

down the bathtub, or climbed up the 
bookcase 

to perch with hilarious claws 


on Shakespeare and gave him a nibble. 
Pious and little and fat, 

you dream on the radio sweetly, 

a wicked young calico cot. 





throat thicken. She certainly was not happy. 
She felt awful. 

To make things worse, it had begun to 
snow, and the whole night was hushed and 
beautiful. “Silent Night.” She lifted her face 
to the sky and thought achingly of Wally 
and Nancy and Joe Pendleton and all that 
crowd whom she had come so close to join- 
ing and now would never know. 

The old ladies of Weldon Home, shined 
and combed and polished, gathered in the 
living room after early supper. Looking at 
their pathetically eager faces, their trembling 


hands, Jessica forgot Nancy’s party for a 


minute. Instead, as she sang she thought of 
all the people in the world who were lonely 
on this Christmas Eve, the boys in Korea 
and in Germany, on ships and in Army 
camps; of their fathers and mothers at home; 
and of the old, the forgotten old, like these 
before her. 






When the first song was over, Miss Grimly 
pressed her hand and whispered, “Thank 
you, Jessica.” And Jessica felt a kind of 
warmth, a peace within her. The old ladies 
clapped ukoata and felt for their hand- 
kerchiefs before, with quavering voices, they 
joined in the choruses of the Christmas songs 
they had known so long ago. 

Then Santa Claus, with a pack on his 
back, came into the long living room and, 
with a smile and a "oe. Pra for each old 
lady, began to distribute gifts among them. 
He smiled directly at Jessica when he passed 
her, and his eyes above the white beard 
were level and blue. Santa Claus was Joe 
Pendleton! 

Later, the choral group climbed to the 
third floor where the bed patients lay in 
long, dreary rows. Standing in the doorway, 
with only the light from the hallway behind 
them and the moonlight reaching its slender 
fingers across the floor before them, the 
choral group sang again softly, just one song 
this time. “Oh, holy night,” they sang, “the 
stars are brightly shining.” 

And as Jessica sang, she looked about at 
the choral group, as if seeing them for the 
first time. Pam White, junior prom chair- 
man; Ed Brearly, who played first-string 
baseball; Lucy Troutman, who edited the 
school paper. There were a dozen others, 
some of whom might never be important 
in the high hen crowd. But suddenly 
Jessica was glad to be here with them in- 
stead of at Nancy Graves’ punch party 
with Wally Childs. For all at once she Sane 
something she had never known before. You 
didn’t get to be an individual just by doing 
as you pleased; it wasn’t so simple as just 
getting a date with a big wheel either. 
Sometimes giving up these very things made 
you more of a person than you had ever 
been before. 

Oh, she wasn’t fooling herself. All the 
rest of the year, whenever she saw Wally 
Childs in the halls of Lincoln High, her 
heart would ache for the fleeting sweetness 
of the last few days. Some day, perhaps, 
she could tell herself that Wally, with his 
intolerance, his lack of understanding, wasn’t 
worth regretting. But that would be much, 
much later. Now she knew only that she 
would never meet anybody quite like Wally 
Childs again. 


For just an instant she let herself 
remember his dark eyes, his warm voice, his 
glance as he waited for her by the dressing 
room where he would wait no more, and the 
pain in her heart was almost physical. 
Fiercely she thrust her hands into her coat 
pocket and felt the Christmas star there. 
“I wish,” she thought instinctively, but her 
wish was formless, only a vague reaching, 
a growing. “I wish . . .” 

Yet there was a kind of comfort in touch- 
ing the star. She remembered suddenly how 
Miss Grimly had whispered to her down- 
stairs that she hoped Jessica would try out 
for a part in the March operetta. She might 
be somebody in Lincoln High yet. And 
coming up the stairs behind her a few min- 
utes ago, Joe Pendleton had smiled at her 
with blue eyes that were level and friendly. 

“Merry Christmas, Jessica Hunter,” he had 
said, and then, oddly, “Glad to know you, 
Jessica!” Almost as if Joe Pendleton wanted 
to tell her that she really was somebody 
now. THE END 
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says 9. Claus, 


eminent gift expert 


Here are gifts for a great Christmas—and for many 
Happy New Years. Kodak’s camera outfits are 

complete, ready to go, by daylight or by flash, indoors, 

outdoors, day or night. And the pictures they make 
are clear ... crisp. . . sparkling. 


Your Kodak dealer has several Kodak Camera 
Flash Outfits. Look them over, especially — 


The Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit. The camera is a 
modern classic—in looks and in performance. The big 
brilliant viewfinder gives you full command of composition; the 

shutter release is smooooth. And it’s simple to load. Gives you 

twelve 214 x 214 negatives to a roll of film. Outfit includes 
camera, Flasholder, two rolls Kodak Verichrome Film, eight 
flash bulbs, two batteries, and a “how-to” booklet. Brownie 
Hawkeye Flash Outfit, $13.95. Camera alone, $7.20. 


The Kodak Duaflex Flash Oufit. Here’s a honey. 
Looks like . . . performs like . . . a fancy camera, 
yet it’s easy to use, and a beautiful picture 
maker. There are two Duafiex cameras, the 
standard model with fixed-focus Kodet Lens, 
and the deluxe model with its focusing Kodar 
Lens and adjustments to specific lighting con- 
ditions. Both camera outfits include film, flash 
bulbs, batteries, and a book to start you off on the 
right foot, or trigger finger. Kodak Duaflex Flash Outfit 
(Kodet model). Complete, $21.95; camera alone, $14.50. Kodak 
Duafiex Flash Outfit (Kodar model). Complete, $32.45; camera 
alone (Kodar model, large illustration), $22.30. 


Double the fun . . . Make those gang-wanted 
extra prints yourself! No darkroom needed 
when you use a Kodacraft Printing Kit (com- 
plete, $4.95). If you want to develop film, too, 
get a Kodacraft Photo-Lab Outfit (at $9.75) or 
a Kodacraft Advanced Photo-Lab (at $14.95). 
And master the magic of photography! 


Prices include Federal tax where applicable 
and are subject to change without notice. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 













































INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI: Congratulations 
on your October cover. It was very cute. 
All Those Opposed . . . and Scared! were 
both tops. Goal for Jill is wonderful. I can’t 
wait to see how it ends. I am a Girl Scout, 
so of course I was interested in Scouts Take 
a Hand. 1 would like to see some stories 
about dogs. 

Marjorie BuLLAMORE (age 11) 


LOCUST VALLEY, NEW YORK: I think your 
magazine is just super! I love everything 
about it, especially By You. It’s a terrific 
idea, and since I love writing, I never give 
up trying. At my school, Friends Academy, 
some of my friends and I belong to a club 
which offers criticism and encouragement on 
our “masterpieces”! Also we publish leaflets 
containing our work. 

Champion Daughter was wonderful! I 
especially think so because tennis is my 
second favorite sport. I love swimming more 
than anything else! Your sports articles— 
bowling, basketball, hockey, and now foot- 
ball are all excellent, but please have swim- 
ming and tennis soon. 

A few weeks ago I used nine issues of 
your magazine for a rather unusual purpose. 
I cut them all up; that is, I cut out millions 
of words, and by pasting them on drawing 
paper, made up a birthday-card “letter” for 
my cousin. You cut out words you think fit 
the person, put them together to make sense 
and presto! there is an original birthday card. 
It’s loads of fun too! (Of course I read all 
the issues from cover to cover first! ) 

I have one more suggestion. I'm sure 
there are other girls like me who are already 
halfway through high school and have no 
idea what college to go to, or what career 
to choose. How about it? 

ALESSANDRA Brewer (age 15) 


SANTIAGO, CHILE: Maybe it will be a sur- 
prise to you to get this letter from a country 
that is so far away, but you must not be 
surprised because we have been reading your 
magazine for a very long time. 

Here in our country your magazine is 
very good known, and everybody enjoy it 
very much. For it’s so amazing and variable 
themes. We love to read histories, and we 
are every month anxiously waiting for your 
magazine. Please you must excuse our poor 
English, but as you know our language is 
the Spanish. “Felicidades y muchos futuros 
exitos para su revista.” 

ManrcHEriraA LAvUTRICI 
Maria ADRIANA MARGUERA 


PAULSBORO, NEW JERSEY: Scared! was so 
good that I was on the edge of my seat 
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while I read it. All Those Opposed set me 
thinking, and Goal for Jill is wonderful. 

I always read Speaking of Movies because 
then I'll know what movies to go see and 
what not to see. 

All Over the Map and Scouts Take a Hand 
interested me deeply for I'm a Girl Scout 
of Troop 16 of Paulsboro, New Jersey. 
JEANNE APOSTLE (age 12) 





Here's the 


GOOD LOOKS 
GUIDE 


You've been asking for! 


This handy guide in attractive 
notebook form will answer dozens 
of your beauty and good-grooming 
questions. Contains reprints of the 
most popular articles on: 


© Skin Care @ Figure Controt 
©@ Make-Up Tips © Hanp Care 
© Hair Care © Foor Care 


© Warprose Hints © Cotor Harmony 


Send 25¢ in coin for your "Good 
Looks Guide" today. 


Good Grooming Editor 

THE AMERICAN GIRL Magazine 
155 East 44th St. Dept. H 

New York 17, New York 











LARNE, NORTHERN IRELAND: I have had THe 
AMERICAN Girw sent to me by my pen pal. 
I enjoy it very much and look forward to 
every copy. I love the fashions, but I'm sorry 
that I cannot have them. I enjoy A Penny 

for Your Thoughts, and the Jokes page. 
Reading is my favorite pastime so be- 

lieve me there is not a page left unread. 
SANDRA Martin (age 14) 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS: I have read every one of 
my AMERICAN GiRL magazines all the way 
through and love every issue. I expressly like 
the fashions for dress up and school. The 
beauty hints are very nice. We have a club 
named the American Girls. We all take the 
magazine. 

CoLLeTTE WALLACE (age 13) 


MADALEY, ENGLAND: My pen pal in Wash- 
ington sent me six copies of THE AMERICAN 
Girt. I think it is a wonderful magazine. 


My school day starts at 7:30 with break- 
fast consisting of cereal with sugar and milk, 
a boiled egg and bread and butter and cof- 
fee. I catch a bus to school for three miles 
to a grammar school where | am studying 
for my school certificate. My school is a co- 
educational one, and I think it is the only 
coed school in Shropshire. School begins at 
9 o'clock with a hymn and prayers. At school 
I take English, French, math, geography, 
history, biology, chemistry, physics, cookery, 
needlework, and scripture. I have about two 
and a half hours prep with a little extra at 
week ends. 

At midmorning break chocolate biscuits 
are sold at the schocl canteen. School dinner 
is served at 12:15. It is sometimes meat, po- 
tatoes, carrots, gravy, and for dessert stewed 
fruit and custard sauce. 

I go to school every Friday evening to 
practice in the school choir which won sec- 
ond prize of twenty-five pounds in the Inter- 
national Choir Festival in Wales. 

We wear school uniforms of white blouses, 
navy skirts, green ties for winter; and for 
summer we wear green and white dresses. 
We wear green blazers and berets. 

Make-up is not allowed in school but I 
wear it out of school. I hate hats, in com- 
mon with many of my friends. I have several 
pretty dresses but I favor skirts and sweaters. 

Classes are over at 3:30. I arrive home 
at 4:30. For tea I have fruit and cream, 
bread and butter, and cake. I also have a 
mineral. I do prep and other odds and ends, 
and then we have a light supper of bread, 
butter, cheese, and tomatoes and coffee (I 
hate tea). 

Now, we can get as much meat, bacon, 
and sweets (you call it candy) and many 
other things. 

I read and watch TV and go to bed at 
10:30. 

At week ends I go to the cinema with a 
friend. I like American films and my favorite 
stars are Mario Lanza, Montgomery Clift, 
and Betty Hutton. I want to get a job in 
the civil service. My ambition is to visit 
Malta where I write to two boys and a girl. 
I should also like to visit the U.S.A. I went 
to Paris at Easter; it was gorgeous. 

Gwen Da.iow (age 15) 


PINSON, TENNESSEE: Three cheers for Ann 
Maness’s story, “The Silver Strand,” in the 
By You section. Goal for Jill is good, but it 
can’t quite measure up to Double Date in 
my opinion. Fumble or Field Goal? was 
really worth its weight in gold to me. It’s 
hard to find an article that tells the simplest 
facts of football in simple everyday terms. 
BarBaRA HEARN (age 14) 
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EVANSVILLE, INDIANA: I would like to con- 
gratulate you on your wonderful stories, 
such as, Scared! and Goal for Jill. I always 
enjoy the Recipe Exchange and beauty arti- 
cles. Why don’t you have more practical 
dress designs, because a girl goes to school 
every day and to a party about once a 
month. (If she’s real popular, that is. ) 

More articles on knowing and under- 
standing football, please. The one (Fumble 
or Field Goal?) in the October issue was 
super! 


Loretta VOLKMAN (age 12) 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK: The Music Stand 
is my favorite department and I would like 
to see it more often. 

I particularly enjoyed Scared! and Fumble 
or a Field Goal? Congratulations to Ann 
Maness for her story entitled “The Silver 
Strand.” I think it was as good as some of 
the stories by the professional writers which 
appear in magazines. 

Pat Locan (age 14) 


LONDON, ENGLAND: Some time ago my pen 
friend sent me some AMERICAN GirRL maga- 
zines, and when I read them I thought they 
were extremely interesting. 

I enjoy ali your stories very much, and the 
department All Over the Map is of special 
interest to me as I am a Girl Guide and al- 
ways like to hear of the activities of Guides 
in other countries. 

I belong to the 7th branch End company, 
and earlier this year we went to Scotland 
for our usual yearly camp. 

Our uniform consists of a blue blouse and 
a navy-blue skirt; our company’s tie is yel- 
low, but the color differs in different com- 
panies. I am also a patrol second. 

Best of luck to your wonderful magazine. 

Jean Burvanp (age 15) 


CANTON, OHIO: I have never seen an article 
I've liked so well as Fumble or Field Goal? 
It couldn’t have been written at a more op- 
portune time because for the first time in 
my life I am interested in football. You see 
our school has a football team this year, its 
first year. Naturally, I want to know all I 
can about it, but I didn’t seem to be making 
any progress learning. Thanks from me and 
a lot of other kids for a super magazine. 
Pat Stockert (age 12) 


CEBU CITY, PHILIPPINES: I am a Filipina, 
fourteen years old, and I go to Cebu City 
College, that’s of course one of the nice 
schools in Cebu City. Guess what? Oh, I'm 
in love with THe AMERICAN Girt at the 
first sight. 

I just don’t know how to thank my pen 
pal Katy Schiessl in Washington for aaiine 
me eight copies of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
Her sister Joanne Schiessl is an ardent ad- 
mirer of THE AMERICAN Girt. I want to 
tell you that after opening a few pages I 
couldn’t help admiring its gorgeous covers, 
delightful stories and marvelous fashions, 
which attract the readers most. This maga- 
zine helps me learn the way that the Amer- 
ican people live and the delicious food they 
eat. I'm so interested in America and hope 
to reach this country someday. 

MatTiLpE Carsuta (age 14) 


MONTEREY PARK, CALIFORNIA: In your Octo- 
ber issue, you had an article on football 
called Fumble or Field Goal? I just had to 


write and tell you how much I enjoyed it. 
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What solves your family gift problem? 
“( Charge ‘em to Dad [J 1.0.U.'s 


You’d plant really different (and wonder- 
ful) presents under the family tree? Write 
1.0.U.’s! One to Mom, promising you'll 
take over some household chore daily — 
for 3 months. To Dad your pledge to de- 
liver 20 shoe shines on demand. And Sis? 
She’ll prefer the present to future service; 
get something glamorous, “grown-up.” 
But one day you can do her a service —by 
helping her to get the sanitary protection 
that keeps her confident: Kotex. Those 
flat, pressed ends prevent revealing outlines! 








For mistletoe bait, why not try— 


() Formal flattery (_] Gooless lipstick 


You, too, can be a Lorelei in your holiday 
formal —even if you’re built on the lean and 
hollow side. A gently draped bodice, a gossa- 
mer stole, can make a dream dress perfect for 
you. So too, a girl’s calendar needs should be 
exactly suited to her. That’s why Kotex gives 
you a choice of 3 absorbencies. Try ‘em! 
There’s Regular, Junior, Super. 





Want to winterize your chassis? 

([] Add anti-freeze () Change oil 
Snow weather sets your teeth a-chattering? 
Heed both hints above. Keep your radiator 
(circulation) “‘het up” with such “‘anti- 
freeze” as outdoor sports, wholesome 
meals, ample H2O0 and juices. And chap- 
proof your pelt; change to richer beauty 
creams. On “‘those”’ days, you'll radiate 
poise with the comfort Kotex gives: soft- 
ness (holds its shape!), plus extra protection 
to thaw all chilling doubts. 





More women choose KOTEX" 
than all other sanitary napkins 


ee ee ee ee cb Gus Gu Gum ee ee com ee ean Ge OD a eo ee ee eee t..B. BES. B. 6. O88. OFF 
Which of these "steadies"’ does most for you? 
[] Romeo & Juliet [_] Kotex and Kotex beits (-] Moon ‘'n’ June 


Made for each other—that’s Kotex and Kotex sanitary belts —and 
made to keep you comfortable. Of strong, soft-stretch elastic . . . 
they’re designed to prevent curling, cutting or twisting. So light- 
weight you'll hardly know you’re-wearing one. And Kotex belts take 
kindly to dunking; stay flat even after countless washings. Why not 
buy two .. . for a change! 
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Renew Wow and Save 


Sad, but true . . . the rates of The 
AMERICAN GIRL Magazine are going 
up, but you can still get it at the old 
bargain rates if you act now. No matter 
when your subscription expires you can 


send in an advance renewal for as 
many years as you want. Old or new 
subscriptions, you still pay the bargain 
rate if your order is postmarked before 
midnight January 31, 1954. 





BARGAIN RATES NEW RATES 

(Through Jan. 31, 1954) (Beginning Feb. 1, 1954) 
1 YEAR $2.50 T YEAR $3.00 
2 YEARS 4.00 2 YEARS 5.00 
3 YEARS 5.50 3 YEARS 7.00 
4 YEARS 7.00 4 YEARS 9.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





The AMERICAN GIRL Magazine 
155 East 44th Street 
New York 17, New York 
Enclosed find $. 

checked below. 


for a subscription to The AMERICAN GIRL for the period 


C7] Renewal 


C] New 











1 YEAR 2 YEARS 3 YEARS 4 YEARS 
CL) $250 C1 “$400 LI “$5.50 CL} “$7.00 
(Add 60¢ a year for foreign subscriptions) 
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I am a senior in high school, and I was 
really confused about the game. Your article 
certainly enlightened me. 

Pat Lambert (age 16) 


CAIRO, EGYPT: I got THE AMERICAN GIRL 
by my pen pal. I am enjoying it so much 
that I asked my brother to subscribe for 
another year. 

I think Goal for Jill is the best story I've 
ever read. I enjoy the Jokes and the Girl 
Scout news immensely. I am a Girl Guide 
here. I love looking at the fashions. 

Thanks a lot for a terrific magazine. 

JEAN Sa (age 13) 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY: Until recently, I 
had a serious weight problem, being over 
thirty pounds overweight. I finally came to 
my senses and after consulting my doctor, 
went on a rather strict diet. Three months 
later and thirty pounds lighter, I feel better 
than ever. I have a feeling that my looks 
have changed for the better, too. I wish to 
thank THe AMERICAN Gir for its excellent 
tips on good grooming that helped me fight 
my “battle of the bulge.” I hope you have 
some more articles on figure care—they’re 
appreciated (and needed)! 

MARIANNE PIckerT (age 14) 


MULLEN, NEBRASKA: I had to write and con- 
gratulate you on your wonderful story Goal 
for Jill. 1 never did like continued stories 
before, but this one sure hits the spot. Your 
beauty hints are very helpful, too. I also 
enjoy your articles on Girl Scouts for I'm 
a First Class Girl Scout. 

KAREN Merz (age 12) 


STOCKPORT, ENGLAND: [ receive THE AMER- 
icaAN Girt from my pen friend in Ohio, and 
I enjoy reading it very much, as we do not 
have anything quite like it here. Although I 
enjoy reading the whole magazine I like 
the fashions and the stories best of all. I 
am a Girl Guide, and I find it very interest- 
ing to read about American Girl Scouts and 
compare their activities with ours. 

I am enjoying the new serial Goal for Jill 
and always look forward to the next install- 
ment. I also like the articles on teen-agers in 
other countries. How about a Scandinavian 
one? 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking my pen friend, Phyllis, for having 
THe AMERICAN GiIRr- sent to me. 

LesLtey RosEMARY GoLpsMITH (age 14) 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK: Being a tomboy I 
think this magazine should cut out fashion 
and beauty. I started Goal for Jill. It was 
much better in the first chapters. As the 
story goes on it gets too mushy. 

How about some articles on sports, such 
as swimming, baseball, and football? These 
are my three favorite sports and I love to 
participate in them. 

The story Scared! was pretty good but the 
girls’ fear was emphasized too much. "Ware 
Falcon! was okay, but I hated Buffy and 
the Child Mind. 

E.LeNn Kirvin, Jr. (age 11) 

THE END 
Please send your letters to The American 
Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., and tell us your age and address 











ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 
Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ 
notice, so as not to miss any issves. Be sure to 
send your old as well as your new address to 
The American Girl, 155 E. 44th St.. N. Y. 17. 
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Two-Way Hairdos 
(Continued from page 18) 


boyish or untidy. The way it must look is 

.. ah... how do you say? . . . feminine.” 

Was there any difference, we asked, be- 
tween American and French girls. Michel 
reflected. “The main one I see,” he said, 
“is that in France from the cradle on, the 
little girl tries to be a woman and be pleas- 
ing to men, while here she is occupied 
with ice cream and her blue jeans. But, to 
me they are sympatique these American 
teen-agers, because they are so clean and 
shiny.” He smiled gently, “Perhaps most of 
all because they stay little children quite 
late.” 


Back again at the Breck Salon, we 
watched Fred combing out the back of 
a blond head. This seemed a likely moment 
for our big question. : 

“How do you decide what style to give 
each person?” 

Fred slowly drew the comb through the 
golden hair. “A good hair style is one that 
brings out the eyes and facial contour. 
There’s a bit more to it than that, though,” 
he continued. “There is individual personal- 
ity to consider. For instance a sporty type, 
who enters wearing tweeds and flats, would 
surely not suit a cluster of curls. She’d 
need an uncluttered hairdo to fit into her 
whole ensemble.” He turned unexpectedly 
toward us. “Did you know that many young 
faces look chic with almost straight hair— 
just gently tapered?” 

He had been using his scissors as he 
talked. “Look in the mirror. Now do you 
see what I mean?” he said. 

We looked. We saw a full front view 
of the blond head. The new haircut gave 
the face a cameolike delicacy. 

“This is a cap cut,” Fred said. “For a girl 
who has small, regular features, it is ideal.” 
Fred explained that with the cap cut the 
hair is parted on one side and tapered softly 
toward the nape of the neck to follow the 
natural hairline. It is kept short in front— 
about an inch in length farthest from the 
part—and arranged to form a suspicion of 
a fringe. 

Fred beat us to our next question. “For 
evening, bind a wide velvet band—plain 
or pearl-studded—around the head so that 
the hair lies quite flat on top. The ribbon 
anchors the hair on the sides away from 
the temples. A tiny jeweled crown placed 
atop is another idea. Either way, the effect 
is regal.” 

Dropping the comb into his pocket, he 
told us that he had another hairdo to comb 
out, and invited us to see his ripple wave. 

The new model, another teen-age blond, 
had a slightly more mature appearance and 
fuller face than the last. As he brushed 
the hair with long strokes, Fred gave the 
details of how he had set his ripple wave. 

“I cut it about four inches in length 
starting from the crown of the head, and 
continuing all the way round like a sun,” 
he explained. “Next, I set pin curls in a 
line rotating from the forehead to about 
the cheekbone; then I reverse them and 
rotate them toward the face, proceeding in 
this same direction around the entire back 
line.” 

Fred sprinkled a few drops of lacquer 
on the shining head close to him, and 


| 


stepped back to get a better view. “Well, | 


that’s it!” 
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Christmas mornings and Flexible Flyers just naturall 

go together! But be sure it’s a real “Flexy”. ‘There ‘A 

.and you know it! That colorful Flying 

aoe stands Ra the =a oe in the world. This 
mas, ask for more than just led... 

a real Flexible Flyer! . ss _— 


@ Patented "Super-Steering”. 
Smoother, sharper turns, 
safer. 

@ Spring-stee! runners, 
grooved for speed and 
control. 


@ Selected White Ash Sect. 
Lighter, stronger, safer. 


@ Airline ® Safety runners. 
Stronger, better looking, 
safer. 











Detachable back 
ovailable for tiny 


409 Glenwood Ave. 
Phila. 40, Pa. 


No Snow ? yX) amo] ololt] Mii] -Midohiiteltts 


Much stronger and safer. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


d struts. Lighter, 
stronger, safer. 


LOOK FOR THE FAMOUS FLYING EAGLE 
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Flexy Racer 


sled on wheels, or write for colorful folder 








You'll want to read 
this delightful encore 
ba to Double Date 


f DOUBLE 


\ 


the new story é 


XL By ROSAMOND DU JARDIN 


Remember the twins, Pam and Penny? 
In this book they face the problems of 
freshman year in college . . . including 
‘older men’. And surprisingly, it is Penny 
who makes the decisions, helping self- 
assured Pam through a difficult year. 

By the author of Wait for Marcy, 
Practically Seventeen and Boy Trouble. 


At all bookstores, $2.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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GET RID OF... 


COLAPLESION 
QQRaPUES 


from EXTERNALLY CAUSED 
Avs Pim 

mackheriny sKIn tes 

SLEMIsHEs 


Saymar 


Skin rasp, 





VEGETABLE Soa p 


WONDER 










At your dealer's or send 50c with dealer's name for 
3 cakes to Sayman Co., Dept. AG 12, St. Louis 3, Mo. 









_ teady for the oven 
in juct 5 minutes 









Elsie’s 28-page, full- 
color recipe book 
tells you how! 


SWEETENED 
CONDENSED MILK 


The Borden Company 
Dept. AG-12-3, Box 171 
New York 46, N. ¥ 
I enclose 10¢. Please send one copy of 
“Borden’s Eagle Brand 70 Magic Recipes. 
Nest 
a 
City sabes 
Yes 
Are you a new Eagle Brand user? No 4 
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CROSSWORD PUAZLE 


by DR. HARRY LANGMAN 


ACROSS 


Curves 


5. Thong 


Dressed 

Poultry pen 
Diadem 

Thick cord 

A balsam 

Seraph 

Plural of os 

Part of a flower 
Enrolled for service 
Terminates 

Assists 

Part of mouth 
Cereal (plural) 
Being foolishly fond 
Fuss 

Penned 
Oceangoing vessel 
Slant 

Urge on 
Overhanging part of 
roof 

Save miserly 

Foe 

Born 

Narrow waterway 


Large woody plant 


53. 
54. 
56. 
58. 
62. 
66. 
67. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74 
75. 


. 


. 


Sea bird 
Clayey earth 
Snare 

Bewail 
Lubricate 
Seed covering 
Join together 
Greedy 

Step 

Large fruit 
Warbled 
Snow vehicle 
Concerning 


Otherwise 


DOWN 


1. 
2. 
3 


, + 


11. 
12. 
13. 


Deeds 

Lowest part of plant 
African tree of chocolate 
family 

Foam 

Criterion 

Light metal 

Anger 

Combat area 

Wan 

Part of railroad track 
Strayed 

Part of church 


Deceased 


21. 
25. 
27. 


28. 


31. 


For solution, turn to page 47 





Enough (poetic) 


Image 

Shop 

Slats 

Fool 

Pertaining to poles 
Restrict to scant allow- 
ance 

Insipid 

At no time 

Primary color 

To turn inside out 

Trod underfoot 

Issuing forth 

Face of timepiece 
Period of time 

Bodily injury or wound 
Cloth made from flax 
Green vegetable (vari- 
ant) 

Head coverings 
Verbal 

Small rodents 
Shade of green 
Pertaining to grand- 
parents 

Errors 

Brim 


Measure of weight 








| minutes, 





It was our turn to look. The word was 
“sophistication.” And we liked it. The hair 
fell into soft curls at either side of the face, 
There was no parting at all and the front 
was brushed high and away. It made us 
think of a tiny waterfall. 

For stepping out later, the ripple wave 
is combed sleeker and flatter on top, and 
sparkling ornaments are strategically placed 
behind a lock or two on either side. 

Didn't we start out speaking of Christmas 
parties and holly? Well, how about really 
putting that holly in your hair? Catch a 
sprig of red berries and the Christmas 
spirit into a clip. And now hurry! hurry! 
He’s waiting. THE END 





Christmas from the Kitchen 
(Continued from page 27) 


into small balls about the size of large whole 
pecans. Beat egg white slightly. Dip each 
ball into the egg white, then roll in the 
ground nuts. Place on a lightly greased 
cooky sheet. Bake in slow oven (325°) 5 
Remove from oven and make a 
depression in each ball with a thimble or 
the end of a spoon. Return to oven and bake 
10 minutes longer, or until browned. Cool. 
Fill centers with jelly or jam. Makes about 
2 dozen. 


Fruit squares are especially good for gift 
boxes. Wrap each square in wax paper. or 
cellophane. Joyce Cremers sends the recipe 
from Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


HOLIDAY FRUIT SQUARES 


1% cups (¥% lb.) mixed 
salted nuts 

1% cups (% lb.) 
unblanched almonds 

1% cups (1 pkg.) 
shredded coconut 


1 jar (8 oz.) maraschino 
cherries 
Ya pound marshmallows 
1 cup pitted dates 
1 cup (% lb.) moist 
dried figs 
Butter an 8”x8”x2” pan. Drain cherries 
and put through food chopper, using coarse 
blade. Place in top of double boiler. Add 
marshmallows and heat over hot water until 
marshmallows are melted, stirring occasion- 
ally. Meanwhile, put dates and figs ‘e 
food chopper. Chop nuts coarsely. Add 
dates, figs, nuts, eg coconut to marshmal- 
low mixture and blend well. Spread mixture 
in buttered pan. When firm, cut into squares. 


Carolyn Green of Steubenville, Ohio, 
writes that this recipe has been used in her 
family for many years. 


DATE PINWHEEL COOKIES 


2% cups chopped 
dates, firmly packed 
1 cup sugar 


1 cup water 
1 cup chopped nut 
meats 
Combine dates, sugar, and water in sauce- 
pan. Cook slowly, stirring constantly, until 
mixture is mushy—about 5 minutes after it 
begins to boil. Stir in nuts and set aside 
while you make the following dough: 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
4 cups flour 

Y_ teaspoon soda 
1 teaspoon salt 


1 cup shortening 

2 cups brown sugar, 
firmly packed 

3 eggs, unbeaten 


Cream shortening. Add sugar gradually 
and cream until fluffy. Add eggs one at a 
time, beating well after each addition. Stir 
in vanilla. Sift flour, measure, and add soda 
and salt. Sift into creamed mixture and 
blend thoroughly. Cover and chili. Divide 
chilled dough into 3 equal parts. Roll each 
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into an oblong about %” thick. Spread % 
of date filling over each, and roll as for jelly 
roll. Wrap each roll in wax paper and chill 
several hours or overnight. With a thin, 
sharp knife, cut into slices 4” thick. Bake 
on greased cooky sheets in hot oven (400° ) 
10 minutes, or until done. Makes about 5 
dozen cookies. 


For the candies which follow, we have 
combined recipes sent by Barbara Foster of 
Loysburg, Pennsylvania, and Ann Leilani 
Dyer of Washington, D. C. We think you 
will enjoy making these fondant candies. 


FONDANT 


Flavoring extract 
as desired 


2 egg whites 
1 pound confectioners’ 
sugar 


Beat egg whites until stiff and almost dry. 
Sift in sugar, add flavoring, and mix until 
well blended. The mixture should be stiff 
enough to be handled easily with the hands. 
(Sometimes more sugar is needed, depend- 
ing on the size of the eggs. So it is wise to 
have some extra at hand.) 


Peppermint Patties: Flavor fondant with 
a few drops of peppermint extract. Roll into 
small balls and press flat with bottom of a 
fruit-juice glass. Do not make too large, or 
flatten too much, or they will be harder to 
dip. Let stand until a thin crust is formed, 
then dip in chocolate coating. To make this, 
place 2 packages of semisweet chocolate 
pieces and 2 tablespoons vegetable shorten- 
ing in top of double boiler and melt over 
hot—but not boiling—water, stirring until 
smooth. Remove from heat and cool slightly 
before using. 

Place a fondant patty on a fork and dip 
into the chocolate, coating well. Place patty 
on wax paper. Chill patties until chocolate 
is set. 


Stuffed Dates: Flavor fondant with 1 tea- 
spoon vaniila extract. Stuff dates and garnish 
with nut meats or pieces of candied cherries; 
or roll in sugar. 


Bonbons: Divide unflavored fondant into 
two or three portions. Tint (with vegetable 
coloring ) and flavor each portion differently. 
You might tint one portion pink and flavor 
with almond extract; another yellow, flavored 
with grated orange rind. Maple extract gives 
both tint and flavor. Form into balls or 
fancy shapes. 


Christmas Cherries: Flavor fondant with 
vanilla extract and tint a delicate green. 
Carefully cut candied cherries into 4 or 6 


sections, cutting close to, but not ‘through, 
the bottoms. Fill centers with small balls of 
fondant, pressing “petals” of cherries back 
to form an open flower. 

orfect 
with 


Our final recipe this month is a 
finale to a Christmas dinner, serve 
Christmas cookies or fruit cake. 


ANGEL DELIGHT 


2 envelopes unflavored Few drops red food 


gelatin coloring 
Ye cup maraschino Sweetened whipped 
cherry juice cream 
1 quart milk Chopped maraschino 
4 eggs cherries 


16 blanched almonds, 
slivered and toasted 


Y2 cup sugar 
1 teaspoor vanilla 


Combine gelatin and cherry juice and set 
aside. Scald milk in top of double boiler. 
Beat eggs and sugar together. Add the hot 
milk to the egg mixture gradually, stirring 
until sugar is dissolved. Return to double 
boiler and cook until mixture coats a silver 
spoon. (It will be a very thin custard.) Re- 
move from heat, add gelatin mixture and 
stir until dissolved. Add vanilla. Tint a deli- 
cate pink with coloring. Pour into 1%-quart 
ring mold. Chill until firm—several hours or 
overnight. To unmold, dip mold quickly into 
hot water and turn out on a serving dish. 
Fill center with sweetened whipped cream. 
Garnish cream with cherries and almonds. 
Makes 8 to 10 servings. Barbara Sparks, of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, says, “We have 
used this for our Christmas dessert for sev- 
eral years. You can make a centerpiece of 
holly leaves and place the dessert there 
when you are ready to serve it.” 


Every country has one cheese for which 
it is famous. Almost every family has its 
own favorite cheese. And there are as many 
kinds of cheese, and ways of using them, 
as there are countries and families. AMERI- 
CAN Gir readers, we are sure, have many 
fine recipes for out-of-the-ordinary dishes in 
which cheese is the principal ingredient. 
These are the dishes which will be featured 
in the April, 1954, “Exchange,” and we hope 
a great many of our readers will send in 
their favorite CHEESE DISH RECIPES. Main 
dishes, salads, combinations with other foods, 
perhaps even desserts! Whatever your spe- 
cial recipe is, send it to this department. For 
each recipe printed we will pay $1. Be sure 
to read and follow very carefully the rules 
below. 


And—A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU 


ALL! 
THE END 


April 


Subject: Cheese Dish Recipes 

Each month we will announce in the magazine the 
kind of cookery for which we wish recipes. The 
recipe you send in MUST be one that you have used 
successfully. For every recipe printed in the maga- 
zine, THE AMERICAN GIRL will pay $1.00. See 
suggestions above. 

We should also like to receive letters telling 
how and why you have found your recipe espe- 
cially helpful or valuable. 


FOLLOW THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Recipe and letters must be typewritten or 
neatly printed in ink. 

2. Recipes and letiers must be on separate sheets. 
Recipes must be written on one side of paper only. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


Recipe 


Exchange 


Date Due: December 20, 1953 


3. In the upper right-hand corner of the recipe 
sheet, give your name, address, age, and the 
source of your recipe. 

4. List ingredients in the order of use in the 


recipe, and give level measurements. If any 
special techniques are involved, describe them 
fully. 


5. All recipes submitted become the property of 
The AMERICAN GIRL Magazine and cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. If your recipe is pub- 
lished in the magazine, you will receive a check 
for $1.00. Decisions of the judge are final. 

6. Address all entries to Cooking Editor, AMERICAN 
Girt Magazine, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 











Pot and pan 
tricks 





Scorched pans can be easily cleaned 
with an S.0.S. pad. Sturdy fibres and 
soap in every S.O.S. pad take off 
burned spots—polish your pans, too. 


™ = 






Burned-on grease can be quickly 
cleaned from pots and pans with a 
soap-filled S.0.S. pad. The soap cuts 
grease as tough fibres scour the pan. 





eS 


To make pans cook best—as well 
as look best—polish them with S.0.S. 
after every use. Sturdy S.O.S. cleans 
fast—leaves a shine every time. 


The $.0.S. Company, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
S$. O.S. Mfg. Co. of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ont. 
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Here they are. Two of a team and both of them 
eye-catchers! This snug-fitting beanie and its com- 
panion drawstring bag are perfect for those days 
when there’s a snap in the air. The new heavy 
eight-cable crochet cotton, which works up in half 
the time, alternates with rows of gold ribbon to 
snatch up every glint of the sun’s rays. 

Your new beanie and bag are inexpensive fla!- 
terers, requiring only four balls of fudge-brown 
cotton, a few yards of orange and gold velvet rib- 
bon, plus a little crochet “know-how.” These are 
teammates that give a new lift to an outfit. 

The instructions for this beanie and hat set are 
simple. You can get them free by sending a large, 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to Crochet Editor, 
THE AMERICAN Girt Magazine, 155 East 44 Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


Blow, 
Winter Wind 


You'll be snug and saucy 
as you sail along in your new 
crocheted hat-and-bag set 





Drawings from Coates and 
Clark’s O. N. T. Threads 


| necessary to creep on hands and knees, hold- 
ing on to one watery rail to keep from being 
blown off the bridge. The rain was a whip- 
lash; the sharp spikes caught and ripped her 
clothing, cut into her knees. She could hear 
her father saying, “It’s five hundred feet 
across that bridge.” It seemed miles. 

In the glare of a lightning flash, a great 
tree loomed, headed straight for the trestle, 
and very close to her, like a huge battering 
ram. For a second she thought it was going 
to tear the bridge apart; but it swerved and 
shot between the wy showering her with 
spray, the leaves cutting into her numb and 
beaten face. She crawled on. Was it hours? 
At last her hands touched the firm cinders 
of the opposite bank. 

Nearly exhausted, she rose and struggled on. 
The storm had abated somewhat. A half mile 
ahead she could make out the headlight of 
the train approaching the Moingona station. 
It would not stop here unless someone wanted 
to board it. Now she was close to the station. 
Summoning her remaining strength, she ran 
toward it, beating on its door, shrieking out 
her warning to the astonished agent, who 
ran out swinging his own big lantern. 

“The bridge! The Honey Creek bridge— 
it’s washed out!” 

For one moment he acted as if he thought 
her insane. Then, as she planted herself in 
the center of the track, waving her lantern, 
he joined her there. The train ground to 
a halt, ten feet from them. Two men jumped 
down from the engine. 

“The bridge over Honey Creek is washed 
out!” she half whispered to them in a tired 
voice. And then she remembered, “Two 
men are hanging to a tree branch back 
there. Please help them!” 

The agent said, “It’s the pusher engine 
must have fallen in the creek. There were 
four men on board.” 








The Girl with the Lantern 
(Continued from page 19) 


“Til do something,” Kate declared. Un- 
expectedly, she felt strong and sure of her- 
self, and calm. “Where is that old lantern?” 
she asked. 

“It’s over there, but the top of its chimney 
is broken—and the wick is all burned out!” 

Kate found it. There was oil in it. She 
grabbed up an old felt skirt, swiftly cut a 
narrow strip for a wick, and aos | it into 
the burner. As it soaked up oil, she man- 
aged to get it lighted, and it gave forth a 
bright flame. 

“Oh, Kate, don’t go!” her mother sud- 
denly cried in anguish. “Kate—you'll be 
drowned!” 

Some force in Kate made her deaf to 
her mother’s plea. She felt strong—fearless 
—as she never had before. She pulled on her 
coat, pinned an old shaw! around her head, 
grasped the lantern, and rushed out into 
the storm. 

Wading knee-deep in foaming water, she 
made her way along the creek in the direc- 
tion of the old bridge. Once she heard a cry 
close at hand. A flash of lightning revealed 
two men who had climbed into the lower 
branches of a tree, and were clinging fast 
there, above the surging torrent. She had 
no way of reaching them, and even her 
shouts died in the noise of the storm. All 
she could do was wave the lantern in a 
signal, hoping someone in the nearby town 
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of Moingona would see her signal calling 
for help. 

Now, against the driving rain, she was 
climbing the steep embankment to the rail- 
road track. As she held the lantern high, 
she could see that the bridge over the creek 
was entirely washed out. 

As she hesitated there, a new peril struck 
across her mind with the force of lightning 
itself. The midnight express from the other 
direction! Why hadn’t she thought of it 
until now? It must be nearly midnight! It 
would come across the big bridge that 
spanned the Des Moines River, and seconds 
later with the old wooden bridge gone, 
it would plunge into the creek. 

She was running—running toward the big 
bricge as if the wind were carrying her. One 
thought turned in her head: to reach Moin- 
gona, on the other side of the river, nearly 
a mile away. 

The wind stung her face and _ hissed 
against the warm glass of the lantern. It 


tore at her clothes, almost swept her from - 


her path between the glistening rails. As 
she reached the train trestle that spanned 
the river, she stopped, afraid. The wooden 
ties of the trestle were two feet apart, more 
than that in some places. Sharp irons had 
been driven into them to discourage people 
from walking across. Could she make it! 
She crouched low, but soon found it 





The train crew came up and uncoupled 
the big engine. With Kate aboard, it began 
a careful crossing of the trestle. 

She could never remember just what hap- 
pened after that. Had she fainted, or merely 
fallen asleep with weariness? When she 
woke, it was the next day, and she was in 
bed at home. The men in the tree had been 
rescued, her mother told her. 

For the next three months Kate, suffering 
the effects of her ordeal, could not get out 
of bed. But news of her deed spread. Let- 
ters and gifts came to her from all over the 
country. There had been three hundred pas- 
sengers on the Chicago and North Western 
Express, and they had come close to de- 
struction. The Iowa Legislature voted her 
a gold medal and two hundred dollars— 
almost a fortune to that little family back 
in 1881. The superintendent of the railroad 
came to the house one day with a gift of 
another hundred dollars, a lifetime pass on 
the railroad, and something worth still more: 
the offer of a job as station agent at the 
town of Moingona. Kate filled that position 
faithfully for many years, taking care of 
her mother and of her brothers and sisters. 

Today the Des Moines River is spanned 
by modern steel structures. Honey Creek 
still wanders aimlessly on—but the story of 
the wild night when it overflowed its banks, 
and of the faith and courage of a young 
girl, has been told in song and poetry. 

Hanging in the historical department of 
the public library at Des Moines, Iowa, is 
a little battered lantern. Visitors often pass 
it, unnoticed. Yet its smoke-stained glass and 
feeble glow once saved the lives of many 
people. THE END 
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Smoothie—or Square? 


(Continued from page 20} 


Greet the patrons and patronesses pleasantly, 
both coming and going. That stulfy old in- 
dividual (age thirty-five!) who seems so in- 
significant tonight, may be marking your 
term paper next week or considering your 
entry in the pet show next wae In any 
case it was kind of these venerable person- 
ages to come and make the party possible. 
Show them that you know it. 

Be kind io your web-footed friends. 
Your present partner—whether he’s as slick 
as Astaire or furnished with two left feet— 
deserves your cheerful and undivided atten- 
tion. Don’t wigwag wildly at other dancers. 
Don’t stop traffic short to hold a mass meet- 
ing in midfloor or indulge in lengthy con- 
fabulations with sideline swains. Show the 
man at hand that you're having fun and the 
other fellows will want to follow in his foot- 
steps. When you change partners, don’t be 
too delightedly blithe ‘about your off-with- 
the-old-on-with-the-new routine. Let the re- 
cent incumbent know that his company has 
been appreciated, and he'll be back for more 
of the same. After all, a single set doesn’t 
make an evening. 

Act your age. The stags at the milk bar 
have few kind words for the dead-pan dan- 
seuses who seem to feel that an air of chilly 
indifference is synonymous with sophistica- 
tion. You don’t need to writhe or wiggle or 
wrestle or warble or make with your personal 
impersonation of Cyd Charisse, but it’s not 
a bad idea to display a discreet amount of 
intelligent animation. Unless, of course, you 
would like your date to decide that he’s 
dancing with the dolly with the holes in her 
head! Finally, when the band begins to play 

“Good-night, Ladies,” be a lady. Go dnd 
quietly and promptly. Don’t fuss about i 
an aeon or two in the powder room. If you 
groomed yourself with care at home, your 
make- -up and hair should not require a total 
overhaul at this point. Give them a quick 
slick and be off. The devil (sometimes in 
female form) finds work for idle, unattached 
men, and it would be nice to find yours 
waiting where you left him! 

And so good-night. There will be other 
dances, and we hope that you will be among 
those present. THE END 





Fun with Photograms 
(Continued from page 15) 


is quite ean. All you need to pur- 
chase specially is a package of Velite paper 
and a packet of chemicals. You can buy a 
good-sized package of paper and the little 
box of chemicals for less than sixty cents. 

You'll need three containers for the chemi- 
cals. Glass baking dishes are good—soup 
plates, or any nonmetal dish or pan that is 
shallow and at least six inches in diameter. 
Next, you'll want a standard eight-ounce 
measuring cup. For the light to develop your 
prints, use a lamp with an ordinary 150-watt 
white household bulb. And, commandeer the 
kitchen sink or a large pan for washing the 
finished photograms. 

Check your supplies and vm ge tay and 
you re ready to start. Just follow the steps 
described in the pictures on page 14. 

Let it rain, let it snow, let the wintry 
winds blow. We're cozy indoors—making 
photograms! THE END 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 











Golly..4 mew bike! 


NEW DEPARTURE e 








There it is beside the Christmas tree—your new bike! Sparkling 
chrome—glossy paint—shiny spokes—just like you wanted. And 
you’re even luckier if your new bike has a New Departure Safety 
Brake—to give you almost double braking surface . . 
with less care! It’s the world’s only aircraft-type bicycle disc brake! 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e 


. longer wear 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 











USE THIS HANDY FORM 
TO ORDER 
AMERICAN GIRL PATTERNS 
on page 26 


Check pattern number and size and enclose 
correct amount (30¢ in coin) for each pattern. 


eee en ee ee i 
| FEATURED ON PAGE 26 | 
| 4558—Two-Fabric Dress I 
| SzsQ 1OW3WO3OW | 
| 9366—Wrap-Tie Blouse l 
| Sizes [] 1077 1277 4(F) 67 18 | 
| 4554—Blouse and Skirt l 
1 Szs WO i204OwO 8 | 
| 4667—Nightgown | 
| Szs 7 002040 Ww 18 | 
| enclose $........ for patterns | 
checked above I 

I 
| Be sure to enclose correct amount (30¢) for | 
" each pattern ordered (sorry, no C.O.D.’s) l 
and state size. We pay postage. | 
| IE acncvacsciagusstadestabtonbacssestsshaes 1 
i (Please Print) | 
| BIND occ nscccevcctsncecsseotbedmeebecasenet | 
| City and State scent nab denaaei tote teeta ian | 
| Please Indicate Zone No.) l 
| MAIL TO: THE AMERICAN GIRL 1 
Pattern Department 12/53 l 
1 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Cees can am Gn Gn Gn ab an ae ab Ge ae Gn as om — 
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For Christmas 
Decorations— 


Get LE PAGE'S 


MUCILAGE 


















with the rubber . 
HANDY 
SPILL-PROOF 
Cuca 
LEPAGE’'S INC. SE 
GLOUCESTER, MASS 
Super Value! Makes 8 gorgeous 
pieces of costume jewelry. No tools 
needed—unbelievably easy. Includes 
numbe red instruction chart, jewel- 
er’s cement, non-tarnish Rhod:um- 
finish metal backs, finest Rhine- 
stones. Ideal Xmas gift. Big extra 
money maker for yourself or your 
group. Complete kit only $2.98 
each, postpaid. Send 
— or money order 


today. If not delighted 
your money back. BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS, 
128 Main St., Dept. 4, Hackensack, New Jersey. 


pet 


FREE SAMPLES & DIRECTIONS 


YARN All Wool Knitting & Rug Yarns; Patterns & 
Lowest 


—— Satisfaction Guarant 
Prices. Buy Direct—Save M 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Bex G, 








Harmony. 
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FLASH 
PHOTOS 


of your friends 
and family 
will double 

your holiday fun! 


Bi \ 








The holiday season is jam-packed with perfect picture 
opportunities — your friends at Christmas and New 
Year’s parties—your family around a festive holida 

table—and you won't miss a trick when you'shoot wit 

amazing new Sylvania Bantam 8 flashbulbs. 


The tiniest of the famous Blue Dot flashbulbs, the 
Bantam 8 is the most revolutionary flashbulb develop- 
ment in years. It’s tiny but terrific! . . . and it gives you 
just the right light for sharp, clear pictures indoors, at 
night, on cloudy days. Its small size makes it easy to 
carry, and saves you money, for Bantam 8’s cost less 
than bigger bulbs. 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
LIGHTING « RADIO ¢ ELECTRONICS ¢ TELEVISION 























Superflood Projection 

lomps lamps 
Super-N-Lorger Darkroom 
lLomps lamps 











In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Litd., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine St., Montreol, P. Q. 








MAKE A GENUINE LEATHER 


stead, 





or dries 


heads, excess oili- 
ness or externally 
caused pimples clear up, your skin is wonder- 






Don’t Be Embarrassed 
by a Bad Complexion 


Thrilling results 
in 7 days! 
Cuticura never 
“starves” 
up your skin. In- 


black- 





fully improved! Try Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment—also sensational 


Muir new Cuticura Medicated Liquid. 


Cs 


1° 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Send 25¢ for Good Looks kit 
containing trial sizes Cuticura 
Soap, Ointment, Liquid, also 
Talcum Sample—to Cuticura, 
Dept. AG-3, Malden 48, Mass. 











Now YOUR skin can be as 
& fresh and glowing as the 
Movie Stars. Receive compli- 
t ments through Jessica Paz 
* Make-Up. Conceals blemishes, 
makes your skin satin smooth. 
Different, transparent. Per- 
fect all season make-up. Send 
no money. Pay postman $2.00 | y 
C.0O.D. plus charges. Save 
postage, enclose $2.00. 





Free beauty booklet with each order. 


JESSICA PAZ, Dept. AG-1 
6411 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, California 


ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 
Give The American Girl at least six weeks’ 
notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be sure to 


send your old as well a your new address to 
The American Girl, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17. 

















CATALOG 
WITH 


TANDY 








215 PICTURES FREE! 


NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
For the first time — sensational pictures 
of your favorite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 





+ 20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 


FREE ‘Atatoc with 215 pictures 
commummmr OF STARS with your order 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 907 


Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York &, N.Y. 


Vdeal ChrulmusGifr. 


Sore el cs i: 
PLASTIC BELT KIT 
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res 22-36 
LEATHER COMPANY 


Box 397-G TULSA, OKLA 




















Four Bright Angels for a heavenly Christmas. 
Versatile decorations can be used on tree, 
wall, door, or any spot that needs a spark 
of cheer. Make novel place cards for the 
festive board (cards included). White felt 
with colorful trim; set $2; Amy Abbott, 
Dept. AG, 344 West 52 St., New York 19 





A date with a jewel. Fake pearl dangle- 
bracelet has square gold-plated calendar 
charm that points up the big day in your life 
with a simulated birthstone. Attractive and 
unusual for graduations, anniversaries, birth- 
days, etc. $2.50 tax included. Aimee Lee, 
Dept. AG, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 





Invitation for Santa’s bounty. A bright-red 
Purse-Sock, size twelve, with metal-clasped 
purse top makes an amusing receptacle for 
cash or small offerings. Or hang it your- 
self and may Lady Luck smile. Also comes 
in tweed, twenty inches long; $1. Treasure 
Mart, Dept. AG, Suite 562, Hillside, N. J. 
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Dress up windows, mirrors, glassware, or 
gifts with Glasstix. Gay Christmas shapes 
of polished plastic stick to any glossy sur- 
face. Just press on; can be used over and 
over again. Three large push-out sheets in 
green, red, and white. $1. Green Gable Gifts, 
Dept. AG, 1554 Third Ave., New York 28 





Add a touch of old-world charm to your 
holiday décor with this Brass Angelabra, 
replica of an old Swedish original. When 
candles are lit, angels revolve to the tune of 
tinkling bells. Gives a warm, friendly glow. 
$2.75; four candles included. Art Colony, 
Dept. AG, 9 University Pl., New York 3 





It’s fun, it’s practical, it’s Black Magic. 
White-and-gold nylon cover holds thick pad 
of black memo sheets with white lead pencil 
for stand-out notes. Sure to cause comment. 
Conventional pad and pencil included may 
be used as refill. $1 at Green Gable Gifts, 
Dept. AG, 1554 Third Ave., New York 28 


Order items directly from 
addresses listed. Enclose check 


or money order. Refund guaranteed 
on all nonpersonalized items 
returned within seven days. 
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Noted Beauty Authority Advises 





‘Dont Fool 





With Pimples 


MARCELLA HOLMES 


(Former Beauty Editor of ‘‘Glamour’’ Magazine) 


ros A BEAUTY EDITOR many people 
have asked me, ‘what should I 
do for pimples?’ I always say, 
don’t try just anything on them! 
Acne-type pimples are a serious 
condition that if neglected can 
permanently mar your looks. So 
use a medication specifically de- 
veloped for pimples, and not 
multi-purpose skin creams or 
ointments that are claimed to be 
‘also good for pimples.’ 

“No general purpose cream or 
ointment provides in a fast-dry- 
ing greaseless base the specific 
medical ingredients so necessary 
in the treatment of pimples. For- 
tunately, today, there’s a modern, 
scientific medication developed 
especially for pimples—actually 
tested and proven by leading skin 
specialists. This new medication 
is called CLEARASIL. 


New-Type Greaseless “‘Base’’ 
“The specific medications in the 
CLEARASIL formula are contained 
in a new-type oil-free ‘base.’ This 
new ‘base’ material is not only 
greaseless but is also oil absorb- 
ing. Thus this new scientific for- 
mula may be said to actually 
‘starve’ pimples because it helps 
to remove the oils that pimples 
‘feed’ on. 

“CLEARASIL is antiseptic, stop- 
ping growth of bacteria that may 
cause and spread pimples. And 
since it is non-greasy, stainless, 
it may be left on day and night 
for uninterrupted medication. 


Skin-Colored—Hides Pimples 


“This new CLEARASIL medication 
is skin-colored to hide pimples 
while it works, and to end the em- 


barrassment of pimples instantly. 

“So again I advise, don’t fool 
with pimples. General purpose . 
skin creams and ointments have 
their proper uses, but it is not 
wise to depend on them for treat- 
ment of pimples. Treat this spe- 
cific condition with a specific pim- 
ple medication.” 





DOCTORS KNOW the dangers of 
neglecting or “mistreating” pimples. 
So use CLEARASIL, the specific medi- 
cation for pimples proven effective 
in clinical tests by skin specialists. 


Proved Effective By Doctors 


In skin specialists’ tests on 202 
patients, 9 out of every 10 cases 
were cleared up or definitely im- 
proved. And when 3002 nurses 
tested CLEARASIL, 91 out of every 
100 nurses reporting said they 
preferred it to any other pimple 
medication. CLEARASIL is guaran- 
teed to work for you as it did in 
the doctors’ and nurses’ tests or 
your money back. Only 59¢. Econ- 
omy size 98¢. At all druggists. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send name, ad- 
dress, and 15¢ in coin or stamps 
for generous trial size. Eastco, 
Inc., Box 12BY, White Plains, 
N. Y. Expires Feb. 10, 1954. 
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Heliotrope and Peppy and Shep who seemed 
to think he belonged to them. 

“Mind if I put these intruders out?” 
Dave asked. 

So they were alone at last, just the two 
of them, with the afternoon sun coming 
through the red kitchen curtains. 

“You looked pretty last night,” Dave said. 
“You always look pretty, but especially so 
last night.” 

She thanked him with a smile. “I was 
glad about your award, Dave,” she said. 
“You really deserved it.” 

“Want to see it?” 

“Td love to.” He took the box from his 
inside coat pocket. She examined the shin- 
ing football, the lacings engraved on one 
side and the initials D. G. with the date 
on the back. “You must be very proud of 
it,” she said, handing it back. 

“I suppose you’re wondering why I came 
over today. I have my copilot rigged up. 
I'm taking it out for a final test of the 
safety device. Would you like to go with 
me?” 

She snatched up her jacket, called to her 
mother, “I’m going out with Dave. We'll 

_be back for dinner.” ; 

“I want to test this on the parkway,” Dave 
explained as he pulled out of the driveway. 
“That’s where it will be used most. On long 
drives. Where there are lots of hills.” 

They drove along the parkway without 
saying a word. Jill watched Dave. 

He used the copilot all the way, and 


there seemed to be no flaw in it. Suddenly ° 


he said, “Well, here goes!” 

She knew what he meant. She had been 
waiting for this moment. He was going to 
test the safety device—their safety device! 
She gripped the seat with clenched fingers, 
not because she was afraid, but because she 
wanted so hard to have the device work 
perfectly. It had to work. She was part of 
it. She had given Dave the idea. If there 


Goal for Jill (Continued from page 17) 


were just one tiny thing about it that was 
wrong, he would scrap the model and start 
all over, even if it meant many more weeks 
of work. That was Dave. 

Dave turned the wheels toward the green 
turf that bordered the parkway. “Here we 
go,” he said again. 

The car jumped slightly as it went over 
the curb. It slid along the grassy spot and 
Dave jammed on the brakes. The car 
stopped. 

“See!” Dave exclaimed. “When I pushed 
down the brake pedal the safety feature 
worked. It closed the throttle and the car 
stopped in the normal way.” 





Beginning in January 


“CARGO FOR JENNIFER” 
by MARJORIE VETTER 
A NEW SERIAL 
IN SIX PARTS 
Don’t miss the gay times, the ex- 
citing adventures of the Cuban 
visit that changed Jennifer 
Calderon’s life 





“It works.” Jill heard herself screaming. 
She threw her arms around Dave. “It works, 
Dave. It works!” 

“Well, gee whizz,” he said, “didn’t you 
think it would?” f 

He laughed and mussed her hair. “As a 
contributing partner in this invention,” he 
said, “I think I'd better give you your 
first dividend.” He kissed her lightly and 
she liked it very much. “Someday I'm going 
to give you my silver football, Jill. When 
youre willing to wear it for keeps. You will 
tell me when that is, won’t you?” 

“Yes, Dave, I will.” She leaned against 
his shoulder, feeling a new serenity. She 
thought, I belong here now. To New Sharon 





and Dave and this new way of life. I’ve 
earned the right to belong. I don’t want to 
go back anymore. There's nothing to go 
back to. 

Then the scream of a siren tore into the 
peace and quiet and a car drew up behind 
them. 

“State police,” Dave said calmly, as if 
this happened every day. “They want to 
know why we're parked.” 

A towering ofhcer in the dark uniform 
and big sombrero hat of the State police 
approached them. “Hello,” he said. “What's 
wrong?” Then, “Why it’s Dave Gifford!” 

“Hello, Sergeant.” 

“Having some trouble?” the officer asked. 

“No,” Dave answered honestly. “I was 
just testing my new device.” He turned to 
Jill. “This is Sergeant Gillespie, Jill, a friend 
of my brother's. Jill MacCrombie, Sergeant. 
She helped me with it.” 

The officer's attitude was one of friendly 
interest. “So you've done it at last. What 
is it, Dave?” 

Dave demonstrated how the invention 
worked, pointing out the safety device and 
giving Jill credit for the idea. 

“Say, that’s a bright idea. Got a name 
for it?” Sergeant Gillespie asked. 

“You bet I have. I call it my copilot.” 

“Sounds good. Well, glad you're not 
having any car trouble. You can’t park here, 
you know.” 

He turned to go back to his own car. 
But before he left, he clapped Dave on 
the shoulder and said, “Why did you need 
to invent a copilot?” He nodded toward Jill. 
“Looks to me like you've picked a pretty 
good one right there. Better take out a 
patent on her Dave, before someone els« 
beats you to it.” THE END 





Eprror’s Note: “Goal for Jill” is one third 
of the book “Victory for Jill,” published by 
William Morrow, which sells for $2.50. 





Just a Beginning (Continued from page 


distance. “A cup of hot chocolate, please.” 
She watched him heap the ar wena | cream 
on the chocolate. When he served it, she 
couldn’t look up at him. He continued to 
stand there. 

“Ginny, are you mad at me?” 

Her heart began to beat fast. “Why—no, 
of course not.” Ginny Carter, sophomore, 
mad at Bill Bishop, a senior! 

“Look, Ginny, I’m glad you came in 
today. I wanted to explain about passing 
you yesterday on the corner. You see, I was 
supposed to pick up my mother for a 
dentist appointment, and I was. thirty 
minutes late, and well, you know how 
mothers are... ” 

Ginny wasn’t sure she had heard right. 
Bill Bishop was apologizing and explaining 
to her. 

“Yes, I know,” she said softly. 

There was a perceptible pause, then Bill 
said, “Well, I just wanted you to know. 
Lorraine was upset about my passing you 
up. 

For an instant Ginny froze. She had for- 
gotten Lorraine. 

“Not that her opinion matters,” said Bill. 
“I was going to tell you anyhow .. . explain 


to you. But cousins think they know it all.” 
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A warm feeling poured over Ginny. Lor- 
raine was Bill’s cousin. “It was nice of you 
to tell me, Bill,” she said. “And I do under- 
stand.” 

A lady with several packages sat down 
beside Ginny and tapped impatiently on 
the counter. 

“Well, I just wanted you to know,” Bill 
said, his eyes still on Ginny. 

Once again she noticed how dark and 
blue they were, and felt that throbbing in 
her throat. She smiled and nodded. Bill 
took the lady’s order and disappeared 
toward the other end of the counter. 

Ginny sipped her chocolate slowly, so 
happy she wanted at once to laugh and 
to cry. Bill must like her a little . . . he 
must have noticed her before . . . wanted to 
speak. 

That evening she was setting the table 
when the telephone rang. With the silver- 
ware in one hand, she scooped up the re- 
ceiver with the other. “Hello.” 

“May I speak with Ginny, please?” The 
voice was deep and masculine. Ginny 
caught her breath, excited and scared. She 
clutched the telephone tighter. “This is 
Ginny, Bill.” : 

“Say, thanks for your card. It’s swell!” 
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“Oh—oh, I'm glad you like it, Bill.” 

“T sure do.” 

There was a pause and Ginny waited, 
her fingers gripping the silverware. Was he 
going to hang up? What could she say to 
keep him interested? , 

“Say, Ginny, how about going to a movie 
with me tomorrow night?” ‘ 

For an instant Ginny couldn't believe it. 
She had hoped for this in her wild dreams, 
but she was totally unprepared for the 
sudden reality. Bill Bishop had asked her 
for a date! 

“Td—I'd love it, Bill.” 

After she had hung up, Ginny stood for 
a moment at the telephone and looked 
around the room. The wallpaper, the ladder- 
back chair against the wall, the bookcases, 
the sofa—everything was the same, and yet 
it wasn’t. It all looked different somehow. 
Significant was the word. In this room Bill 


‘had called and asked her for a date. Her 


first date. 

Ginny touched the telephone gently. This 
was the beginning. That was all she had 
needed—just a beginning. Humming softly, 
she went into the dining room and con- 
tinued setting the table. 


THE END 
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by BERTHA JANCKE LUECK 





SPEAKING OR MOVIES [s+ qa. 


LITTLE FUGITIVE—This is oa 
warm, completely enjoyable story 
of the adventures of Joey, a little yay ele) Casi OF 
Brooklyn boy who, frightened be- 

cause of a fancied misdeed, runs 

cway from home. By eccdent he «=| AOL VATS T CN BT AS 
lands in Coney Island, where he 

spends an exciting day and night. 
Joey is played by a Brooklyn boy 
the producers discovered riding 
@ merry-go-round at Coney. Don’t 
miss his delightful performance. 
The picture won a “Silver Lion” 
award at this year’s Venice Film 
Festival, the only American fea- 
ture so honored. (Joseph Burstyn) 
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nd THE ROBE—By al! means see this 


picture when it comes to a theater 
in your area. CinemaScope, plus 
Technicolor, has given great dra- 
matic force to this presentation of 
Lloyd Douglas’ inspiring novel. 
The impact of Christ and his 
teachings, the might of Rome, are 
vividly, engrossingly portrayed. 
Magnificent sets serve as back- 1 
ground for individual emotional 
problems. A superb cast is headed 
by Jean Simmons, Victor Mature, 
Michael Rennie, and Jay Robin- 
son. (20th Century-Fox) 


ne 





THE LIVING DESERT—Here in 
magnificent Technicolor is a full- 
length documentary of wild life 
in our Southwestern desert. The 
lives of the wild creatures—ring- 
tailed cat, torantula, kangaroo shows you how to fix up your 
rat, squirrel, Gila monster, the 
sidewinder — are revealed with 
humor and excitement. You will instead of lots of money. It’s a 
thrill to the race between panther 
and peccaries; laugh at the an- : 
tics of the turtles; gasp at the plans for 4 entirely different 
beauty of desert flowers unfold- 
ing from buds to gorgeous blos- , ¥ 
soms. It is o richly rewarding pic- | decorating tips for each. And— 
' 


—. (Welt Disney) since a smart girl plans her room 







*‘How to Havea Prettier Room”’ 








room with lots of clever ideas 








colorful 16-page booklet with 







kinds of rooms and a dozen 









according to her personality— 
there’s a quick quiz to help you 





SO BIG—Jane Wyman gives a 
fine performance as Selina De- 
Jong in this dramatization of decide just what your personal- 
Edna Ferber’s novel. From a pri- 
vate school Selina goes to teach 
in a Sutch farming area near 
Chicago, and marries a farmer. 
There is an absorbing story in 
her efforts to run the farm after Education Department AG 12. 

his death, and raise and educate 

her son. Interest is sustained b | +] 

a conflict in the son between hed | JOH ae SON Ss WAX 
mother’s philosophy and a false | Racine, Wisconsin 

set of values. Other stars are 
Nancy Olson, Sterling Hayden, 
Steve Forrest. (Warner) 







ity really is. 








To get your copy, write to Consumer 













Be sure to send your name and address 
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Girl Scouts of Troop 94 in Memphis, Tennessee, and their chaper- 
ones, ready to board the bus for their trip to New Orleans. 
The jolly bus driver was a very important member of the party! 


THE WONDERFUL, exciting feeling of 

Christmas is in the air everywhere. So 
it is appropriate to begin, this month, by 
telling you about a Christmas program which 
may suggest ideas to other Girl Scout groups 
planning this year’s program. 

For their first big project, the Greeneville 
and East Side Neighborhood Group of the 
Norwich, Connecticut, Council decided on a 
Christmas pageant and party, in which 
Brownie troops 22 and 31 and Girl Scout 
troops 11, 13, and 17 took part. 

The Brownies had a med wh time acting 
out “The Night Before Christmas.” The 
scene was a living room, with a large fire- 
place where “the stockings were hung by the 
chimney with care,” and the poem was 
recited by an unseen narrator. Later in the 
program the Brownies also acted out “Christ- 
mas in Song.” 

A short play, “Ciiristmas Eve in Poland,” 
was presented by a group of Intermediates. 
The setting was a kitchen of a Polish home 
at the main meal on Christmas Eve and the 
girls, dressed in traditional costumes, car- 
ried out the lovely, age-old customs and 
traditions of a Polish Christmas Eve. (This 
could be adapted quite easily to customs 
of many other countries. ) 

“The Inn at Bethlehem” was another 
scene, with Intermediates singing a dramati- 
zation of the journeyings of Mary and Joseph 
from inn to inn. The universality of Christ- 
mas was portrayed in a dramatization of the 
old hymn, “Christ Was Born on Christmas 
Day.” In this scene the girls sang Christmas 
songs in French, Italian, Latin, German, and 
English. The program closed with everyone 
singing “Silent Night,” after which Santa 
Claus distributed candy and gifts. 

These Girl Scouts have carried out several 
other excellent programs, including an open- 
air Court of Awards in the municipal park. 
A highlight of this was an Sinead giasent 
in which Intermediate Scouts represented 
famous women and dramatized the part each 
has played in the history of our country. For 
this the girls did their own research, made 
their own costumes, and planned the 
dramatizations. 


ote 
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“THEY WILL HAVE a good camping 
experience and come home safe and 


sound,” predicted the president of the St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Girl Scout Council when a 
group of Seniors set off on their first primitive 
camp and canoe trip. She could not know 
then that the Scouts would come home 
heroines; and that because of their alertness 
and resourcefulness, three fishermen would 
come home safe and sound. 

Canoeing on the beautiful north-woods 
lakes and camping on some of the islands 
was adventurous and exciting. Then, one 
morning as the party was about to break 
camp, one of the girls noticed some tiny 
specks against the horizon, far out on the 
lake. They might be birds, but . . . Some 
of the girls and the counselors pushed two 
canoes into the cold waters of Lake Saganaga 
and went to investigate. 

The “specks” proved to be three fishermen 
clinging to a capsized canoe. The men had 
been in the icy water for more than two 
hours. Weak and numb from cold, they were 
barely able to hold on to their canoe. One, 
in a bad state of shock, was nearly un- 
conscious. The first Scout canoe picked up 
this man and hurried him back to the girls’ 
camp. The other two were taken into the 
second canoe, while some of the girls brought 
in the overturned canoe and emptied it. 

Meanwhile, the Seniors on the island had 
built fires and put on pots of — and 
coffee. Sleeping bags were warmed and 
ready; dry woolen socks and jackets belong- 
ing to the girls were waiting; the first-aid 
kit was laid out; white tarpaulins were 
stretched on the shore, to be used for signal- 
ing for help. 

When the men were brought ashore, all 
the sleeping bags were needed to warm them. 
The oldest man was in severe shock and de- 
lirious. One of the younger men also was in 
shock. The third man was in better condition, 
and after a while was able to help care for 
his friends. 

While some of the Scouts kept the fires 
blazing, dried out the men’s clothing, and 
kept soup and coffee pots full, others 
watched for passing planes or boats, ready 
to signal with the white tarps. Toward the 
middle of the morning two canoes answered 
their signals and were followed shortly by 
a forest ranger and his assistant. By this time 
the fishermen’s clething was dry, ‘and they 
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had recovered sufficiently to leave in the 
ranger’s launch. 

The counselors who were with the girls 
said that the Scouts went into action with 
perfect teamwork, each one doing her job 
quietly and efficiently. In recognition of the 
rescue, these Senivrs have been awarded 
Honorable Mention medals by the Girl Scout 
national organizatien. 

The three fishermen declared that the girls 
had saved their lives, and one expressed the 
feeling of all of them when he said, “Thank 
God for the Girl Scouts. I hope Scouting 


never dies.” 

DRAMATIC INCIDENTS like the experi- 

ence of the St. Paul Scouts are the 
exception rather than the rule, but primitive 
camping is always full of adventure. Seniors 
of the Casper, Wyoming, Council found it 
an exciting experience this year to live in 
the open, using the skills they had acquired 
in a six-week course of training. 

After their training period and a prelim- 
inary three-day camping trip, seven Seniors 
set up a pioneer camp near Camp Sacajawea, 
the established Girl Scout camp on Casper 
Mountain. They carried in all their gear, 
much of it in back packs; pitched their 
tents; made the equipment for the primitive 
kitchen where for seven days they cooked 
over open fires. Hikes and overnight trips 
gave the girls keen appetites and the cook 
shifts had plenty to do! 

It was fun, and fine training for the two 
scouts who later attended the Regional 
Ranger Camp near Denver, Colorado, and 
another who went to the All-States Encamp- 


ment at Cody, Wyoming. 

WHENEVER TROOP 87 of Wilson, Con- 
he necticut, goes to Camp Alice Merritt, 
the girls cannot help looking with pride 
at the name sign of one of the fine winterized 
cabins. When Connecticut Scouts were in- 


.vited to submit names for the new cabin, 


the nine girls of Troop 87 put their heads 
together, and came up with the winner, 
“Wint-Sum.” 

At the dedication of the cabin, this troop 
had the honor of leading the flag ceremony 
and hanging the name sign above the fire- 
place in the cabin. 
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In Girl Scouting 


A TRAILER may seem like a rather 

bulky and unusual piece of camp 
equipment, but the Des Moines Association 
Council is convinced that theirs is a very 
useful item. 

Appropriately named “Tag-A-Long,” the 
trailer was added to their equipment this 
year, and has given many more girls an 
opportunity for longer and more varied 
camping trips. The trailer is equip with 
sleeping bags, pup tents, cooking kits, and 
an icebox. There also is room for carrying 
two canoes. With the trailer as a base, the 
Scouts have gone on canoe trips, done 
ge camping, and enjoyed many water- 
ront activities. 

Enthusiastic Des Moines Scouts are al- 
ready making plans for new and longer 
camping expeditions with the trailer. 


FOR MANY MONTHS the members of 

Troop 94 in Memphis, Tennessee, had 
worked and saved for a trip to New Orleans. 
The girls have been together in Scouting 
since Brownie days, and a visit to the 
romantic city, with its Old-World feeling, 
was one of their long-cherished dreams. So 
it was a happy group which boarded a 
chartered bus very early one morning and 
headed toward Louisiana. Thirteen girls and 
five adults were in the party, in addition 
to their friendly and helptel river. 


The countryside was lovely, and there 
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With all their gear, including two canoes, stowed in their 
council’s big trailer, “Tag-A-Long,” these Des Moines, lowa, 
Scouts are off for a five-day camping trip to Clear Lake 


was much to see: planes spraying cotton and 
vegetable fields; ancient boats and barges 
tied up in an inlet of the Mississippi. At 
Vicksburg they drove through Military Park 
and saw relics of the Civil War. Their next 
stop, after a nosebag lunch by the roadside, 
was Natchez, where they visited beautiful 
ante-bellum Stanton Hall, with its carved 
woodwork, mantels, and chandeliers brought 
from France and Italy. The grounds, with 
great, hundred-year-old trees, were par- 
ticularly interesting to the Scouts. 

At Baton Rouge they snapped pictures of 
the State Capitol, with its forty-eight steps 
on each of which is carved the name of a 
State and the date of its entry into the 
Union. When they reached New Orleans, 
many miles and several hours later, they 
were ready for a good night’s rest. 

The first stop, next morning, was at the 
International Trade Mart where people from 
all over the world come to buy and sell, and 
to the International House where visitors 
from foreign countries stay. 

A visit to the New Orleans Girl Scout 
office, and a tour of the famous French 
Quarter with its old French houses and its 
quaint names—the Court of the Two Sisters, 
Le Patio Royal, the Wishing Gate—kept 
them busy until lunchtime. One of the most 
interesting parts of their visit was a trip 
around the harbor that afternoon on the 
Harbor Inspection Yacht. Ships of all kinds 


Good food and plenty 
of it is prepared by 
Casper, Wyoming, Sen- 
iors at their primi- 
tive camp. The barrel 
in the background is 
an arrangement for 
heating the water 







and all nations, it seemed to the Scouts, 
were loading and unloading at the docks, 
and they were fascinated with the bustle 
of the busy port. 

The next day the Memphis Scouts were 
guests at a party given in their honor by a 
New Orleans Senior Scout troop. One of 
the New Orleans girls told of her experiences 
at the All-State Camp in Wyoming. The 
Memphis girls were much interested, too, 
in the activities of the New Orleans troops, 
particularly the Mariner and Wing Scouting. 

During their stay, they visited many 
famous places: Pirate’s Alley, where artists 
hang their pictures for sale along one wall 
of the alley; the Cabildo, where they were 
shown the documents of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and other historical things connected 
with the State’s early days, as well as 
beautiful gowns worn by New Orleans belles 
of long ago. The food was wonderful, and 
they tried everything, from special shrimp 
dishes to pralines and frozen parfaits. It was 
fun buying things to take home in the quaint, 
colorful shops and the International Mart. 

On the third morning there was a flurry 
of last-minute shopping, and then they 
boarded their bus for the homeward journey. 
Their route took them through Jackson, the 
capital of Mississippi, and Allison Wells, a 
health resort where they stopped for a short 
visit. In the country areas they saw great 
fields where the cotton was being picked. 
There was a stop for dinner; then the thrill 
of crossing the State line into Tennessee— 
and finally, Memphis. 

“We had a wonderful time,” they de- 
clared, “but we're glad to be home!” 





CALLING CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 
Girl Scouts make the news in this depart- 
ment. It is for you, about you, by you. Your 
good times; your community service; your 
outdoor, homemaking, international friend- 
ship and other activities are all of interest 
to other Girl Scouts and Girl Guides. 

Why not tell others in “All Over the Map” 
what your Girl Scout group is doing? Send 
pictures, too, if you have them. Clear, black- 
and-white prints, 4” x 5” or larger, which 
show Girl Scouts engaged in some activity, 
are best. 
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A Christmas tree is a 
symbol of something « 
Scout believes can be 
stretched to encompass 
the year and the globe 


Sing, happy carolers! 
The joyous carols that 
never grow old, that 
tell of hope renewing! 


66 HRISTMAS CAROLS! I hope we know them well enough! There 
are just two weeks left!” 
“But of course we know them! We've been practicing 
since Thanksgiving!” 

“With the book. But we'd better be sure we know all the stanzas 
of “We Three Kings of Orient Are.’” 

Jane laughed. “Ann, you're just never satisfied,” she said. “But 
you'll see—we'll be wonderful the night we go caroling.” 

The members of the Senior troop were gathered about the table 
in the dining room of their leader’s home in a Michigan town. 
Heaped before them were bits of evergreen and swamp elderberries 
and other greens they were fashioning into corsages to wear and to 
give to others to wear during the holiday season. Their mood was 
gay. All except blond Sue, perhaps. She suddenly looked a bit woe- 
begone. “Is the caroling in the evening?” she asked. 

“Of course! When did you think it was?” 

“But—that’s Christmas Eve. I couldn’t come.” 

“Why not?” Jane demanded in astonishment. “You've got to come, 
Sue. Who else can sing the page boy’s part in “Good King Wen- 
ceslas’?” 

“T don’t know, but Christmas Eve is when we trim our tree. The 
whole family pitches in. I couldn’t bear not to be home.” 

“Get them to do it some other time. Ours is all up and trimmed 
the Sunday before.” 

“Oh, I couldn't. It’s—it’s terribly important in our home. We all 
look forward to Christmas Eve and doing the tree.” 

Ann sighed. “Why don’t all families do things the same way? It 
would be a lot easier!” 

Mary hadn’t joined the conversation until now. She was a quiet, 
dark-haired girl, the eldest of several brothers and sisters, used to 
taking a good deal of responsibility. When she spoke, somehow, you 
stopped and listened. 

“You know,” she said slowly, “caroling is nice, and it does give 
pleasure to many people. But it oughtn’t to interfere with anyone’s 
Christmas celebration at home, because. . .” 

“Because. . .?” 

“Because, it seems to me, Christmas is above all things a ‘family 
matter.’ It began that way and still is. It’s the time 4 showing 
your Dad and Mom and baby brother you love them, instead of 
making them feel they are spoiling all your fun.” 
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CU Ways 


by ALICE C. SANDERSON 





What is it that makes true Christmas cheer? 
A Girl Scout troop solves the mystery 





“Maybe you're right,” Ann agreed. “But it’s still too bad so many 
families do things so differently!” 

Mary shook her head. “What’s bad about that? I think it makes 
things more interesting. My sister's Intermediate troop has been 
studying family celebrations for the new Homemaker badge. She 
was telling me yesterday all the different Christmas customs they 
turned up right in their own group. Some went back to foreign 
countries the girls’ ancestors came from. Others were just their 
family’s way of making the holidays wonderful for everyone.” 

Mary had made her point, as she usually managed to. The other 
girls were thoughtful for a while. Then someone said, “Yes, it would 
be pretty tame, wouldn’t it, if we all did everything alike. Take just 
Christmas presents. We jump out of bed at six o'clock to get ours on 
Christmas morning! Do you all do that?” 

“No!” several girls laughed. “We have to wait till after breakfast.” 

“We wait till after Mass,” Sue said. 

“Lucky people!” Ann smiled. “Our family waits for its gifts until 
after lunch. You see, we always go to my grandmother’s house 
Christmas morning and have our lunch there, and then we exchange 
our gifts so she can have the fun, too. Poor dear, she can’t get out 
anymore, and it means such a lot to her.” 

“Don’t you hang up stockings for Santa?” 

Ann laughed. “We used to when I was small. But we gave that 
up—I guess after Grandma got ill.” 

“Everyone hangs up a stocking in my house,” Jane said. “It’s such 
fun! Last year when Mom was in the hospital I spent Christmas 
at my aunt’s house. They forgot about stockings, pt ar was hardly 
like Christmas at all.” 

Betsy had been thinking hard. She said, “Mary was right about 
Christmas. It’s the one big family day in the whole year, no matter 
how you celebrate. But your family isn’t just the people under your 
own roof.” 

“Oh, I think it is!” 

“No, it’s not. It’s your aunts and uncles and grandmothers and 
all the rest of those related to you.” 

“They're not really your family, though,” Jane objected. “My aunt 
is nice, but she’s not our family!” 

“She's your mother’s sister, isn’t she? And they probably remem- 
ber Christmases together at home when they where little. I like to 
think of things like that. It makes you feel happy to know that 
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so many people love each other. I’ve got two 
sets of grandparents, and we all have a 
Christmas celebration in each house: three 
Christmases a year!” 

“I think Christmas is even more a family 
affair on a farm than in the city,” Clara re- 
marked. “We used to live on a farm and, 
you know, in the country you have to all 
pull together to get the chores done, no mat- 
ter how important the day is. My brother 
and I would go to bed very early on Christ- 
mas Eve, an in the morning we'd be out 
of bed without being called and off to the 
barn to do the milking. Then, when Dad got 
home from the milk station, we'd all eat 
breakfast in a rush, because we'd be starv- 
ing, but we could hardly wait, either, to get 
to the presents. Goodness, how we tore off 
the wrappers, and then we'd have to dig 
through a pile of paper to find the tags that 
told whose gift each thing was. And what 
a cleanup, afterward!” 

“I wonder if a neighbor isn’t a little bit 
your family, too,” Jane suggested. “It always 
used to seem that way to me. We lived next 
door to a German family, and I loved to go 
see their Christmas tree. It was a spruce they 
had just cut, and they always had real 
candles on it that they lighted for us. It was 
magical, but Mother says the fire laws would 
forbid such a thing in the apartment where 
we live now.” 

Everyone agreed that lighted candles were 
a fire hazard no one would risk today and 
that even with strings of electric lights in 
different colors to decorate the tree, it was 
better to have it in a bucket of wet sand to 
keep the branches from drying out. 

“At our house,” Ann said, “Dad always 
has us check the tree lights and the cord to 
see if it needs repair. My brother Dave al- 
ways did it, but now he’s in the Army, and 
I took over this year. I even put on a new 
plug that has enough of a stem so we can 
pull it out without yanking.” 

Betsy said, “A lot of people in the suburbs 
trim trees outdoors. I think it’s beautiful. It 
makes the whole neighborhood one family, 
doesn’t it? In some towns they even have 
a municipal Christmas tree.” 

Ann grinned. “Mary,” she said, “you 
started something with your definition of 
Christmas as a family affair. The question 
seems to be: how big can a family be?” 

“Big enough to take in all the people who 
love you and whom you love, I suppose,” 
Mary answered slowly. “I'll admit I never 
thought of it that way before, but it’s true.” 

“But, goodness, we Girl Scouts are pledged 
to be sisters to girls all over the United 
States—even all over the world. That makes 
the family idea of a Christmas celebration 
almost silly!” 

“I don’t see where it does at all. It ought 





to be something that’s important in your 
own little family circle first—but from rn 
it can move out as far as—well, I guess as 
far as you're able to love people!” 

“That’s right!” Betsy exclaimed. “Now I 
have to tell you something our family is 
doing this year. Mother suggested it, and I'm 
proud of her, for now I can see just how it 
fits in.” 

“What is it?” 





“Why, instead of giving each other things | 
we can use ourselves, each gift will be some- | 
thing we can send to Korean children to | 


show them how much we care.” 

“Won't you be disappointed not to get 
presents of your own?” 

“No, we're all playing Santa Claus! No 
one ever said he was disappointed to empty 
his pack, did they?” 

“That's wonderful,” Eleanor agreed. She 
was a new troop member, just back with her 
“Army” family from Japan. “Dad says Santa 
is the real spirit of Christmas, and in every 
country that spirit takes some form. We 
speak of Santa Claus, the Germans of Kris 
Kringle. The French have Pére Noél. In 
Spain there are the Three Kings. But I guess 
it's really something in ourselves if you come 
right down to it.” 

“The spirit of giving,” Mary said. “Maybe 
our family celebrations are a way of remind- 
ing us that it is ‘more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 


Another new troop member spoke 
shyly at this point. “I'm Jewish, you know. 
We have a family celebration in December, 
too. We call it Hanukkah—the Festival of 
Lights. And we exchange presents, too.” 

Mary reached out a clasped Ruth’s 
hand. “How lovely! We've been talking our 
heads off, but next troop meeting you ought 
to tell us all about Hanukkah.” 

Mrs. Wright, the troop leader, had just 
appeared out of the kitchen, bearing a tray 
of homemade cookies and a big pitcher of 
cider. “I’ve had one ear cocked for all this,” 
she said with a smile. “I’m glad our family 
has got so big it reaches around the globe! 
If we get that feeling of love into our carol- 
ing, it will carry a real message.” 

“When shall we go caroling?” Ann asked. 
“I move we make it before supper on Christ- 
mas Eve, so everyone can be there, and after- 
ward we can all go home to our family 
doings.” 

“That’s great!” Sue said. 

It was so carried. As the troop meeting 
came to an end, the girls bade their leader 
good-by and walked up the street to the 
tune of “We Three Kings.” Passers-by smiled 
as if they had caught a glimpse of something 
rare—the pleasure of giving happiness to 
others. THE END 





The January American Girl 


Where is the girl who isn’t interested in reading all about Miss America of 1953, 
or figure-skating champions, Tenley Albright and Carol Heiss? What girl can 
resist a cover and fashion pages featuring luscious new fabrics and 
subteen paiterns? Or a beauty quiz? Or “Operation Snow Lift,” 
the story of how a group of youngsters achieved a civic triumph, 
dog racing in the snows of Michigan? Or “The Money 
Tree,” an amusing tale told by a boy? Or a long- 
awaited career article on library work?——all 
coming next month. 
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© Help yourself to a handful —and 
help yourself four ways. Plump, sweet 
raisins taste so good, they give a lift 
to your spirit. They give your energy 
a lift. They’re good to your complex- 
ion. And they give you so much for 
so few pennies, raisins are a “buy” 
you can be proud of. 


CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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now muddy and torn. As he fanned himself 
vigorously with the gloves, he was passed by 
Lord Hardwicke, who was bearing the fox’s 
brush. 

“Frightfully good hunt, eh, old man?” ex- 
claimed Hardwicke. “May I count you in on 
the next?” 

Squire Beetlenose didn’t answer. He had 
decided to raise canaries. 

JOAN LAMB (age 12) Pasadena, California 


White Chiffon Orchids 
First Nonfiction Award 


She rubbed the scratches on her wrist. 
Somehow she never could avoid a blackberry 
briar when picking a blackberry. She al- 
ways got some scratches to show for her zeal. 
Dreaming of a blackberry cobbler always 
brought her to this pass, she mused, as she 
reflectively inspected the few berries in her 
little sand bucket, and rubbed a mosquito 
bite on the back of her neck at the same 
time. She just couldn’t resist the picture that 
rose in her mind when she went down the 
lane and saw a blackberry turning red and 
sometimes a suggestive tinge of black. Her 
stomach had anticipatory tremors at the same 
time. 

She pushed the floppy cloth hat back off 
her curly black hair and rubbed a tanned 
cheek. She made a stalwart young figure 
in her blue jeans and blouse as she stood 
framed against the dark green bushes. She 
was smiling a little to herself. Well, she 
had to go get the cows home for the evening 
milking anyway. 

She didn’t wander much. She followed 
the winding wagon trail. It had rained so 
much lately that the downhill slopes were 
a muddy morass. Jutting rocks bridged it 
roughly, but when she got the softly red- 
colored Guernseys started down it, she saw 
them cut off into the closely fringing woods 
in little jogs to walk around the soft spots. 

The uphills were fringed with a quieter 
growth. She walked along with the strong 
dank scent of the woods coming at her 
from all sides. She sniffed, wondering at the 
conglomeration of smells. Once she stopped 
suddenly. The fragrant juiciness of berries 
clutched at her breath. She looked around 
but she couldn’t see the source of the 
delicious smell, and she walked on looking 
into the woods on all sides. 

White birches were grouped together here 
and there among the darker greens of the 
other trees and they looked like tall, 
languid figures. She thought of bathing 
beauties on a crowded beach of fat men, 
lumpy women, and skinny kids. She smiled 
slightly, again. That’s what they reminded 
her of. A queer thought to have in this 
darkly shaded wood. 

That’s when she saw the waxy, white flowers 
in the tiny cluster by the side of the road. 
She stopped and knelt to look more closely. 
They looked like wax which had been run 
hot down a stem, cooled, and formed into 
blobs on it until at the top it had run 
around into a belled pattern. The orange 
center was as if a fairy waved a wand and 
gave the waxy formation life. The fragile, 
transparent petals were fringed with the 
merest suggestion of black. 

She had grown up in these woods but she 
hid never seen any flowers like this before. 
She took up a few. Were they a product 
of the wet dankness of the woods, and the 
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By You (Continued from page 25) 


shaded darkness? She touched them wonder- 
ingly. They were no fungus growth. They 
were as firm as chilled wax. They were 
real. On this day so ordinary and familiar, 
she had passed from the usual into the realm 
ox the rare and unusual. 

She hadn’t found enough blackberries to 
make a cobbler, but she walked home holding 
the waxy blooms as if she had come upon a 
treasure. She showed her excitement, as if 
she had just burst from a strange and 
unknown jungle with the most exotic of its 


secrets. She knew what all the flowers in 
these woods looked like, but what were 
these? She felt like a discoverer of the 


woods’ unsuspected presences. 

Were these orchids? These delicate, 
black-fringed, white, transparent blossoms, 
she had found. Whom would she ask? Who 
would know? The exultation she felt was like 
that she had felt on seeing the white, lunar 
moth against the windowpane. She knew it 
was a white lunar moth. Hadn’t she just 
finished reading a story about them? It had 
been the most romantic story. 

Her face took on a brooding thoughtful- 
ness. All the stories she had read about 
orchids in the jungles, where they grew rare 
and beautiful, had been about unusual com- 
binations of thrilling colors. She studied the 
blooms in her hand. Well . . . she’d just show 
everybody, that’s all. She wouldn’t tell any- 
body about what she thought. She didn’t 
know .. . not really . . white chiffon 
orchids . 

GENE COOK (age 15) Spooner, Wisconsin 


She Was Beautiful... 
Poetry Award 


I looked at her mouth. 
Not such pretty lips, I decided— 
Colorless. 


Her nose was funny, 

Turned up and freckled. 

Her hands were ugly, I thought... 

The skin was rough and red. 

That came from too much hard work. 


Then I looked into her eyes, 
Her beautiful eyes. 

I think I saw her soul 

In her eyes. 


Beautiful and fathomless, 
They spoke of loveliness more deep than 
Mere physical beauty. 


They spoke of gentleness, 

Of kindness and sweetness and truth... 
And of something more. 

Something wonderful and good— 

She was beautiful in her soul. 

PAULA SAYERS (age 12) Beaufort, South Carolina 


What Is A Dog? 
Nonfiction Award 


A dog is a muddy, wiggly, prancing, 
playful but loving thing. When you are 
dressed up he will show his affections by 
jumping on you with big, clumsy, muddy 
feet, and when you want a simple, natural 
snapshot he decides it is time to wander 
off in the woods or go into the house. At 
his suppertime you cannot go anywhere 
without him begging and following you and 
when you are going out somewhere he will 





sit by the door with soft, pleading eyes 
just hoping you will get the leash. So you 
almost always end by dragging him along 
while he is trying to chase a cat or dog. 

He usually wakes you up at night by 
barking or trying unsuccessfully to get on 
your bed, and when he is young you lose 
more skates, rubbers (which you could do 
without anyway) and any other thing in 
reach that is not made of rock or hard 
metal, all lost by little, harmless, puppy 
teeth. There is also a little habit puppies 
form or have before they are housebroken 
that somehow you always get blamed for 
although you did not do it. 

But no one can find a more faithful and 
loving friend or anyone better tc tell 
secrets to or cry with when you feel low 
than your little friend that says, “Woof!” 

BIZZY VAN BAALEN (age 13) 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island 


World Beneath The Sea 
Fiction Award 


The last rays of the sun illuminated the 
sky for an instant, and then quickiy faded 
from view. Night, with her long shadowy 
gown, stretched icy fingers over the whirling 
ball of earth. A tiny crescent of moon hung 
valiantly in the dark sky, casting a weird 
reddish light. 

Professor Hamilton shivered with weariness. 
Rising, he slammed the window, and sighed 
heavily. His gaze shifted to the clutter of 
reports he had been studying. It was un- 
believable! A mountain was steadily rising 
underneath the ocean in the exact spot in 
which a continent had disappeared nearly two 
thousand years before—a continent boasting 
a civilization greater than any in the modern 
world. According to legends, the inhabitants 
perished although they realized their land was 
doomed, because they had refused to leave it. 

The professor felt a quiver of excitement. 
Could it be that the mountain was the lost 
continent? With the aid of special apparatus 
they might discover some clue to their civili- 
zation! Of course, it would be necessary to 
secure the permission of Dr. Wood, the head 
of the Board of Directors. 

The motor hummed as the launch slipped 
away from the dock. The Board had acted 
favorably on Hamilton’s suggestion, and at 
last they were on their way. Before long 
they arrived at their destination, and the 
members of the expedition received last- 
minute instructions. Professor Hamilton and 
Wright, his assistant, were helped into the 
bulky pressurized suits that contained enough 
oxygen for approximately ninety hours. They 
nodded as Dr. Wood wished them “Good 
luck!” and were lowered over the side to 
disappear into the watery abyss. 

Hamilton located Wright and peered around 
the ledge they were standing on. As his 
eyes became accustomed to the inky blackness 
surrounding them, he discerned a yawning 
cavity about ten feet away in the side of the 
cliff. He moiioned Wright toward the open- 
ing. Suddenly they were jerked off their feet 
by an unseen force and pulled into the hole. 
They smashed against a large metal tube, 
and then consciousness left them. 

Hamilton raised his head and surveyed his 
surroundings. He was in some sort of weirdly 
painted, circular room, bare of everything 
except the couch on which he and the un- 
conscious Wright lay. A panel slid open and 
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a creature entered. It was apparently human, 
but its hands, arms, and face were sea- 
green in color. 

The creature approached, greeting him in 
an ancient tongue, faintly reminiscent of 
present-day English. After Hamilton explained 
the purpose of their expedition, the mountain 
creature related how his ancestors had hol- 
lowed out their mountain so that they and 
their descendants might live inside when it 
was entirely submerged. They created artificial 
lighting, but lacking certain elements from 
the sun, their skin had turned its peculiar 
sea-green tint. Oxygen was obtained from 
the water, and brought inside through huge 
tubes, one of which had accidentally sucked 
in the two scientists. 

When Wright regained consciousness, their 
guide took them on a tour of the mountain. 
Neat rows of cubicles for residential and 
manufacturing purposes were arranged on 
either side of seemingly endless corridors 
stemming from a spacious room containing a 
beautiful statue on a dais. This was their 
mountain god to whom rich gifts were 
sacrificed in thankfulness for their deliver- 
ance from a watery grave. 

At the sound of a gong, evidently a sum- 
mons of some kind, their guide excused him- 
self and disappeared. The jeweled idol 
fascinated Wright, and he removed a stone. 
Hamilton protested in horror. Suddenly the 
panel opened. Wright, his terrified face as 
green as the flashing gem in his hand, faced 
their now menacing guide. Shortly, the luck- 
less scientists found themselves imprisoned 
in their former room. Hamilton’s gaze sud- 
denly fastened on the air outlet. The open- 
ing was large enough to insert a small object. 
He remembered their guide’s explanation of 
the many ducts that returned used air to the 
sea to be washed and renewed before the air 
re-entered the mountain. Even if they could 
not save themselves, there was a slim chance 
that he could get a message through to the 
world they had known. Quickly he wrote 
a short account of what had happened in his 
notebook, and replaced it in its water-tight 
container. The tube opened easily, and he 
dropped the notebook inside. The metal lid 
was no sooner in place than the panel opened, 
and he and Wright were led away. 

The case was found by one of Dr. Wood’s 
assistants, and sent to Washington. The 
mountain rose steadily, nearing the surface. 
Would its people, freed from their ocean 
prison, crush the earthmen of which they had 
once been masters? The moon rose in the 
sky, shedding red on the world below that 
could only wait... and wait... 

CAROL ANNE McSWEENEY (age 16) 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Cervidae 
Nonfiction Award 


I was standing downstairs in the den. 
They suddenly came from the field across 
the dusty road. Their slender brown bodies 
with light tan chests came bounding across 
the vacant field. Could it be a small herd of 
wild Welsh ponies or a herd of cattle? 

I snatched the binoculars and ran up the 
stairs, two steps at a time. Looking out 
the farthest west window, I could see their 
flying hoofs beating the soggy soil as though 
it were a tattered old sponge. Then they 
started across the green field. Their antlers 
looked like part of the tangled forest of trees 
near by. Then they disappeared into the 
forest. The deer were gone! 

ANITA HACK (age 13) Belding, Michigan 
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CLEAR UP 
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PIMPLES! 


Skin Speciclists—Proven Effective 


By Thousands—Girls, boys, adults everywhere credit Wunder-skio 
with helping to clear up pimples . . . relieve embarrassment instantly! 


THE TRUTH ABOUT “BAD” SKIN—Contrary 
to superstition, pimples are. not caused by 
“bad” blood, are not a sign of uncleanliness, 
nor are they hereditary. Pimples are the re- 
sult of temporary excess secretions of oil that 
the skin cannot throw off. 


CLEARS PORES—DRIES UP PIMPLES! Grease- 
less Wunder-skin is medically-formulated to 
help free pores of these excess oils . . . dry up 
Contains antiseptic Derma-se| to dis- 
courage bacteria that can cause and spread 
—— Wunder-skin ingredients have long 
een prescribed by skin specialists. 


ENDS EMBARRASSMENT! Doctors warn that 
pimples can impair self-confidence and per- 
sonality. Wunder-skin is specially flesh-tinted 
to hide pimples, blemishes, blackheads . 
Blends amazingly well with skin tones. 
Quick-drying, soothing, stainless! 


GUARANTEED to help your skin condition 
or money back. Large tube 59¢. Economy 
size 98¢. At all drug counters. - 



























FLESH-COLOR 
To Conceal As It Helps Heal! 


SPECIAL OFFER: Send name, address and 
10¢ in stamps or coin for trial size. Purepac 
Corp., P. Box 214G, Lenox Hill 
New York 21, N N. ¥. 


Another fine PUREPAG product ae 6 oe Se — 





60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.98 


Variable Eyepiece 20x—40x—60—Brats Bound 
T in one. 3 5 eiverent 







60 power ror extra renee. Most 


pow 
ful for 
where near ‘the 


Ss. money. 5 Sections. 
times as Closes to 1 ft ing. Con 
close 4 and polished 

powerful com 
mi fons includ 
ables us to offer this in 
otrqpens at — price of $3.98. Mo Ba 
Guarantee. S$? ce iow. 
Criterion “Bay 3 ren st. Martford, Conn. Dept. ALS 3 





Ring C R14 Steril. 
Steril. $3.50 each $1.70 each 65c¢ each 


Send Five Cents ARTISTIC MEDAL & Be co. 
for Catalogue 112C Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Prices subject to 200% Federal Sales “ax 





ANSWER TO 
THE CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
ON PAGE 34 





You'll have 


MORE 
FUN ® 


and ski better than ever before with. 


Northland Skis 


You'll be the envy of oll your friends when you're 
speeding along on your new Northland skis. They're 
made to help you ski better, too. They're the kind 
the Champions use. 
Write for FREE book on how to ski, 
edited by Hannes Schneider. 


NORTHLAND SKI MANUFACTURING CO. 
83 NORTHLAND PARK, NORTH ST. PAUL 9, MINN. 
WORLD'S LARGEST SKI MANUFACTURERS 
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HAVE LOTS OF FUN 


This catalog lists many things 
needed to do handicraft; weav- 
ing, block printing, basketry, 
book-binding and working with 
leather, clay, cork and metal. 
Looms, books and instruction 
aids are listed. Write today. 





HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 284 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 










FREE! FREE! 
Photo of Your Favorite 


MOVIE STAR 


20008 smelt potas sea, bet LARGER, 
SAL PORTRAIT. Alve FREE? Beovtitet jut Coteteg. FREE! 
fem eoditoneh 
FREE! Tells how to get HOME ADDRESSES, BY RTHDAYS, 
ond PHOTOS of IAMS WOES, Sond only 154, fer 
hendiing (2 photos for 2$¢). Rush 
HOLLYWOOD FILM STAR CENTER 
Box 2309, Dept. W-12, Hollywood 28, Colifornio 
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In The Setting Of The Sun 
Fiction Award 


He itt his head and gazed toward the 
farm in the valley. It was a pretty farm, 
peaceful and quiet in the sunset. The door 
opened and a tired looking woman stepped 
outside. Glancing up toward the hill she saw 
the collie standing there. “Shoo! dog, shoo!” 
she cried, shaking her broom at him. 

He turned slowly and started down the 
road. Always it seemed he had been moving. 
Moving from one place to another. He turned, 
looked back at the farm, and then with a 
sad whimper trotted on down the hill. 

The sun was just sinking in the west when 
he came to another farm. This wasn’t quiet. It 
was very noisy. A small boy was trying to 
get a bunch of sheep into a pen. Suddenly 
six of the sheep broke away and started off 
in another direction. For only an instant the 
young collie steod there, and then something 
within him started him down the hill toward 
the sheep. Quickly he rounded up the stray 
sheep and herded them into the pen. The 
little boy closed and locked the gate, and then 
he dropped down on his knees in front of 
the dog. “Good dog!” he whispered, putting 
his arms around him, “Good, good dog!” 

The sun chuckled to himself as he went 
down. He knew that never again would he 
see the dog tired and lonely. For at last the 
collie had found a home! 

PATRICIA BAKER (age 13) 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


My Home In The Valley 
Nonfiction Award 


In a distant barrio where the cool breezes 
blow freely across the forest-crested hills 
around rice fields fragrant with the smell 
of ripening palay, there amidst the exuberant 
beauty of Mother Nature where a gently 
flowing stream winds through, nestles the 
humble shack I love to call my ideal home. 

It is small and neat. The sunshine comes 
in unbidden and the sweet-scented air roams 
the place at will. On rainy nights the 
falling of the shower is music to my ears 
and I can breathe the perfumes of the flowers 
that bedeck the shrubs surrounding our 
house. Then I am relieved of the tiresomeness 
of my daily chores. 

In the daytime, when I go to the top of 
the hill to gather fresh fruits I would pause 
for a moment to look down the valley and 
view the panorama before me. The landscape 
is indeed very picturesque. The sun casts its 
golden rays on the vegetation, colors schem- 
ing with the tinted clouds, making it a 
delightful day. 

In spite of the materials with which it is 
made and of its remoteness from towns and 
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the city, I love that home in the valley be- 
cause there I find tranquility and content- 
ment. 
SOCORRO B. BACALZO (age 14) 
Caba, La Union, Philippines 


The Loser 
Fiction Award 


Now it was over. Well, he had done the 
best he could. He looked up into the stands, 
noting the unconcealed jubilation of some, 
the disappointment of others; noting his 
family, friends. Walking slowly up to the 
net, he reached out his hand automatically 
and felt it being pumped up and down. He 
tried to smile as he heard a happy voice 
telling him what a great game he had played. 
“Ha,” he thought. 

He walked to the water cooler at the um- 
pire’s stand, and, drawing a full cup of the 
ice-cold liquid, drank it down, without stop- 
ping, without caring. 

Taking his watch, towel, and racquets, 
he made his way up the seemingly endless 
stairs, up to the walk around the top of the 
bleachers, built into the hill. Try as he might, 
he could not smile and make a glib retort as 
other players expressed their disappointment; 
some sincere, others not. He could tell. 

He met his father and mother, and felt his 
father’s arm go around him. He was glad 
they didn’t speak. Later, up in the dorm, they 
would talk about it, but right now the wound 
was too fresh, too deep. He nodded to his 
father as a silent look was exchanged be- 
tween them. That meant he wanted to go to 
the dorm right away, alone. 

Alone in the room that had been assigned 
to him, he threw himself on the bed and 
cried, as though he had not been crying 
silently ever since he had lost his match, the 
most important match of this year to him, 
at least. 

“What was the matter?” he asked himself 
again and again. Why hadn’t he been able to 
return the ball as easily as it had been re- 
turned to him? He had a better service, he 
knew, but the strategic artist opposite him 
seemed to return his shots just at the right 
place, where he couldn’t get at them. 

Impulsively, he got up, picked his racquet 
up from the chest and swung it, as if that 
were a seal to his silent promise that next 
time he would be better prepared. If he 
worked all winter, next time he would have 
a few strategy ideas himself. 

Next time! Of cuurse there would be a next 
time! There had to be. Tennis was his food 
and drink. After a good shower he would go 
back to the courts and really congratulate 
Jerry, as he deserved. 

DONNA LYNNE ROELOF (age 15) 
Galesburg, Michigan 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARD: 
TRISEIL WHITE (age 14) 
Pleasant Ridge, Michigan 


Pastel 
Poetry Award 


My room has blue walls 
And a distant white ceiling, 
And faint pink curtains, 
And a cool green chair; 
Without any feeling— 
Not a breath of life— 
Through the long day 
Not anywhere... 

at all, 


But wait for the night 
And deep vibrant blackness, 
Gone now the cool pale 
Nondescript light— 
Then come shadows, 
Bold living shadows, 
Falling on the innocent 
Dead blue wall. 
JANET HENSON (age 14) Greenville, Texas 


The Little Fir Tree 
Fiction Award 


Once upon a time in a faraway forest, there 
lived a mother fir tree and her three children. 
Agatha, the eldest and tallest, Driscella came 
next and was greenest, and Gertrude the 
youngest, who wanted more than anything 
to be a Christmas tree. 

One day mother fir tree saw some children 
coming through the forest, looking for a 
Christmas tree. 

“Now, children, look your best,” she said. 

“IT know they will pick me, for I am the 
tallest,” bragged Agatha. 

“Oh, no, they will pick me, for I am the 
greenest,” Driscella bragged. 

But poor little Gertrude didn’t say any- 
thing. 

The children came through the forest and 
finally came to mother fir tree and her 
children. 

They looked at mother tree and said, “We 
don’t want her, she is too brown.” They 
looked at Agatha and said, “She is too tall.” 
They came to Driscella and said, “She is 
too green, she won't last long enough.” 
Finally they came to little Gertrude and said, 
“She is just right.” 

They took Gertrude home and decorated 
her. 

On Christmas Eve when the Christ Child 
came with His Mother, He left a blessing 
and said to Gertrude, “You are a good little 
tree. You were not trying to outdo your 
sisters. And as a reward, you shall bring 
great happiness to these good little children.” 

Then Gertrude knew she was the happiest 
fir tree in the world. 

DIANA BRODEN (age 10) Des Moines, lowa 


HONORABLE MENTION 


ART: Carol Ann Doolan (age 13) Springfield, Ohio. 
Marian McCaa (age 14) Glenside, Pennsylvania. 


POETRY: Jean Chase (age 15) Needham, Massa- 
chusetts. Lynne Friedman (age 11) University 
City, Missouri. 


FICTION: Joyce Crenshaw (age 14) Lyndhurst, New 
Jersey. Jeanie Smith (age 14) Forestville, New 
York. 


NONFICTION: Gay Mitnick (age 12) New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. Val Dee Watkins, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Louise Smick (age 12) Mobile, 
Alabama. Joyce Ellen Fitzpatrick (age 11) 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Rules fer BY YOU Entries 


AVE YOU SENT an entry yet for your own 
Contributors’ Department? 

Readers under eighteen years of age may 
send contributions to this department. They 
may be on any subject that will appeal to 
teen-agers. Only original material, never be- 
fore published anywhere, should be sub- 
mitted. 

“Original” means that in all contributions 





the idea, and the drawings or words which | 


express that idea, must 
sender’s. Contributions must not be copied 
in any way from the work of another person. 
Short Stories: Not over 800 words. 
Poems: Two to twenty-five lines. 
Nonfiction: Description, biographical 
or human-interest sketch, episode from real 
life. Not over 400 words. 
Drawings: Black-and-white only, on 


be entirely the | 


stiff drawing paper or poster board; may be | 


done in pencil, black writing ink, India ink, 
charcoal, tempera, or wash. Not smaller than 
5” x 7”. Warninc: Wrap carefully! 

Photographs: Any subject. Black-and- 
white only. No smaller than 244” by 244”. 
Wrap carefully, as damaged photographs 
will not be considered. 


RULES 


1. Entries for the April, 1954, issue must 


be mailed on or before January 2, 1954. En- | 


tries will be considered only for the one issue 
of the magazine for which they are submitted. 
2. On the upper half of the first page of all 
manuscripts—or on a sheet attached to draw- 


ings and photographs—there must be written: | 


The name, address, and age of sender. 

Her troop number if she is a Girl Scout. 

The number of words in the piece submitted. 

The following endorsement, signed by par- 
ent, teacher, or guardian: 

“I have seen this contribution and am con- 
vinced that it is the original idea and work of 
the sender.” 

3. Manuscripts must be typewritten or neatly 
written in ink, on one side of the paper only. 
4. Ages of the contributors will be considered 
in judging, and the decision of the judges is 
final. A contributor may send only one entry a 
month—not one of each kind, but only one. 
5. All manuscripts, drawings, and photographs 
submitted become the property of THE AMER- 
1cAN Girt Magazine and cannot be acknowl- 
edged or returned. THe AMERICAN GIRL re- 
serves the right to cut and edit manuscripts 
when necessary. 

AWARDS 

First awards, $10; all others, $5. Each month 
a list of Honorable Mention contributions is 
printed. No awards are made for these: 

Send Entries to “By You” Dept. Editor 

THe AmerIcAN Girt Magazine 

155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 





fight 
tuberculosis 





THE AMERICAN GIRL 








WELL, CAN HE? 
A canner exceedingly canny 
Remarked one day to his granny, 
“A canner can can anything that he can 
But a canner can’t can a can, can he?” 
Sent by BARBARA KMITA, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Seconp Soipien: I'll say! Why, we had 
to take turns sitting in each other's shadow 
to keep from sunstroke. 

Sent by JANE LONSDORF, York, Pennsylvania 


INDEFINITELY, PROBABLY 
But: You can’t say that to me! I'll give 


UP-TO-DATE you five minutes to take it back. 
seaegg: ee ns ales dad has lost those " Jox: Is that so? And suppose I don't 
special glasses got at the movies last take it back? 
week. But: Then Ill extend the time, 


Dor: Why? Sent by JOYCE ANN HART, Sinton, Texos 

meget The sore gave me a 3-D i ie 

report is month. 

Sent by GERALDINE PAYNE, Eagle Butte, South Dokoto | TEACHER: What is a Laplander? 

Smarr Joe: A clumsy person on a crowded 

A REAL “FISH STORY” bus 

“I wonder,” remarked the disgusted fish- 

erman, “if a fish goes home and lies about 


the size of the bait he stole.” 
Sent by JANET JUDY, Hammond, indiana 


Sent by FRANCES EXUM, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


HOW TRUE 
Definition of a radio announcer: A man 





NO WASTE tries to sell ing to relieve it. 
Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, by DIANA DE RYKE, Eost Ely, Nevoda 
Humpty Dumpty had a t fall. 
All king’s =e ag 
All the king's men 
Had scram eggs for breakfast again! IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Sent by JANET LONGMIRE, Pleasant Ridge, Michigan 
pre By eed must be sent to THE 
SUCH IGNORANCE cards. Send as jokes as you wish, but no more 
Lrpranian: Please be quiet! The peo- than two te @ Write in ink, or on the type- 
ple around you can’t read. writer, and be sure te give your name, full address, 
Lrrrie Boy; They ought to be ashamed 4,0, Address, yous cuds te Tie en tien 
—I could read when I was six. York 17, New , ¥ 
Sent by CYNTHIA BURLEY, Youngville, Louisiana THE AMERICAN GIRL will pay $1.00 for each 
joke printed on this poge. 


A lad 
tra a to a stout 
kes focal “Haak, oe le wid t i 
haven't eaten in four days.” 

“Dear me,” sighed the lady, “I wish I 
had your will power.” 

Sent by SALLY WOLFF, Westwood, New Jersey 





THE CURE THAT FAILED 
Customer: Waiter, are you sure this 
ham was cured? 
Warrer: Yes, sir. 
Customer: Well, from the taste I think 


it’s had a re . 
Sent by PHYLLIS SOFIR, Brooklyn, New York 
TCH 
You may call a a kitten, but you 
Mast ‘not call a cat. 








SAAT PAYING 89° EACH FOR HIT PARADE RECORDS 
P.M. RECORDS 


NEW “Closer Grooved’ 78 R. 
THIS WEEK'S 18 Hit Parade SONGS 


WITH DEAN MARTIN ano otHers 
FOR 17° EACH! ‘Srror 18 For 





Now! 6 
Complete 
Hits on I 
Standard 
Speed 78 
Record 


$7.98 or 45's 





STARRING DEAN MARTIN of THE DEAN MAR- 
TIN-JERRY LEWIS TEAM and JEFF CLARK For- 
merly of the LUCKY STRIKE HIT PARADE. 
ARLENE JAMES of NBC-TV and ED SULLIVAN'S 
TOAST OF THE TOWN, 

AMAZING NEW puts Grooves 
closer tonethes, To You t4 10,000 inches of grooves on 1 


Song Parade Hits on each 
side—Recorded by “the. famous Dean 





Martin, and Jeff 


13.04. You pay only 17c a song. Only 
You hear 3 songs without having to change the 


CL) 18 SONG PARADE HITS 
by DEAN MARTIN & Others $2.98 


1. Ebb Tide 10. Oh! 

2. Rags To Riches it. P.S. 1 Low You 

3. Many Times 12. Rieoche' 

4 > Cumpari + A Dear — Letter 
. Papaya Ma le s 

6. You, a, You 15. oan ten My Baby 
3 Vaya Con Dios 16. “| 

9 


. No Other Love 17, Butterfies "Us Al 
. Crying In The Chapel 18. With These Hands 











New _ Improved Old Style_Record 
(Grooved Too Far 
Apart) 





eco! 
(Closer Grooved) 


DEAN MARTIN 


og Martin of NOTE THE OLD STYLE RECORD 
has only one song on each side. 
on T.V.) brin The New Improved record has 
closer grooves with three com lete 
songs on each side. The cous 
D' 


groov 
inches of groov 
é — get 3 complete hits on each 
on 45's. 


C) 18 HILLBILLY SONGS only $2.98 


1. Tennessee Wig-Walk 10. Mama, Come G 

2. A Dear John Letter Baby Bo: ea ae 

3. Forgive Me John il. Let ‘Me "be The One 

4. Hey Joe! 12. Is Zat You Myrtle? 

5. Gambler’s Guitar 13. weery , tue —_ 

6. Satisfaction Guaranteed 14 } ac Wild 

7. Fa a More Than 15. There Stands The Glass 
ou’ll Ever Know 16. i'm Walking The Dog 

8. It’s Been So Long 17. Rub-A-Dub-Dub 

9. Crying In The Chapel 18. Yesterday's Girl 





GET THE TOP SONG PARADE HITS IN THE 





You 
COUNTRY. Songs voted most popular all over the nation 
this week and zon, x t get just one hit on one side 
of a record and unknown song on the other—you 
e' mplete hits on EACH side. You get 6 com- 
lete Hits on each 10 inc rd. io don’t pay 89c 
‘or each hit—or $16.02 for 18 Hits—You pay only AG 
a song—only $2.98 for all 18 Hits—You save over $13.00 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If you don't think , ou get a bargain, if you don’t think 
you save money, for an ée" are not 100% 
Satisfied. KEEP ANY Six FREE and Return the 
ex: 9 12 for Refund. Available in 45 R.P.M. and 
8 


(1 18 CHRISTMAS SONGS only $2.98 
1. God Bless Us All! 41.' i Befo 
2: Single Bells on™ the Nite re 
3. White Christmas 12. Let it - A 
4 a— for 13. Santa Claus. is Coming 
5. S:lent Night 16 bo vows 
6. Adeste Fidelis ‘ - Frosty The Snowman 
7. Winter Wonderland 415. You're All | Want for 
8. Happy Holid: Christmas 
9. All | Want for Christ- 16. Silver Bells 

mas Is My 2 Front Teeth 17. Rudolph The Red Nosed 
10. | Saw Mommy Kissing eindee 
Santa Claus 18. Christmas Island 





MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY 
SONG PARADE CO., Dept. 165 





318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
O Rush the 18 Top Smash Hit Songs starring 


I : 
refund if not satisfied. 0 
0 Send 45 R.P.M. speed. 


: enclose $2.98 rush the 18 Hilibill 
| po ad $2.98 rush the a6 Chris 


end 78 R.P.M 


Ay 


3 
< 
° 
a 
® 
~ 


$2.98 rush the 12 ‘Squar e Dances 
«> "Seales “saa. 00. Send all four sets. 
Name. cccccccccccsecccccsssvevsssese seeeee 
AGOTOEB. cc eccccccccccccccccccccece seeeeeee | 
CH. cececccccccssececs Zone State....ssse. I 





(C You Get 12 Square Dance Songs by Hap 
Williams and others plus Gift Book “Square 
Dancing” for $2.98. 

1. Mocking Bird 

2. Flop-Eared Mule ? 

3. Buffalo Gal bs nd 9. Red River Valley 

4. Oh, Susanna andthe 10. Arkansas Traveler 

5. Soldier’s Joy Sunshine Gang }]. Little Brown Jug 

6. Devil’s Dream *"9 °*°® 42. Turkey In The Straw 

PLUS BOOK: (78 R.P.M. C0 45 R.P.M. 

"*Squoare Dancing For Young and Old"’ 


7. Chicken Reel 
8. Golden Slipper 





WHERE TO BUY 
AMERICAN GIRL FASHIONS 


Prize Purchase Dress, page 21 


ieee, GRD ac vosndiccisavasasacss -Polsky’s 
PN, TBs oc écinicecenses Davison-Paxon Co. 
a Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
ES eer ro Shillito’s 
DOMME, 55:34 o s.cancurecneniee The May Co. 
Se Tere G. Fox & Co. 
meee Se, TOR, oo 50.ccssncvccccnnsases Macy’s 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... Bullock’s Downtown 
PME HE kneks ss ceocoasaeead Burdine’s, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..........- The Dayton Co. 


New Orleans, La. ....... D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd. 
a = & ares Arnold Constable 
Pe TION, «os kcnsiceceems Meier & Frank Co. 


Portsmouth, Va. ........... Sears, Betty & Bob 
OS Sree ee Thalhimer’s 
PLD, 686 onsen esa Stix Baer & Fuller 
er Wm. H. Frear & Co. 
Washington, D.C. ...... Woodward & Lothrop 





Paper Santa! 





Make your own paper Santa to 
hang on your tree. This one is not paper-thin 
—but round and fat and jolly as a proper 
Santa should be. You fashion him from a 


ple pattern and an easy process of curl- 

















INCLUOING DR TRIANGLE 


ALSO SCARCE WAR RATION STAMP 
Orly 10% 4 APPROVAL 
AVALON STAMP CO. Dept 6 SPRINGFIELD MASS 


STAMP 


used stamps and unused stamps, you will be 
tiritiea! ‘An given to approval service applicants sending 
3¢ postage. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD—4, MASS. 


GIANT STAMP ZOO 10¢ 


Fifteen different including Rhinoceros, Elephant, Snake, 
Tiger, Zabu, Kangaroo, Koalabear, Emu, Kookabura, 
Bull, Horse—With approvals. NIAGARA STAMP 
COMPANY, Niagara on the Lake 121, Canada 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION GIVEN! 
Sahuses. Trieagtes, Early United States 
— An — Commemoratives — British 
Golontes High Value tus Big 1 — 

Complete lection lus 


trated M aaa all_ free, se 
GRAY STAMP CO. Dept. aa nd Se for 


GIVEN Sr 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 212, Jamestown, N.Y. 


2°, 200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
$f 10 


COLLECTION GIVEN 


More than 100 diff. fascinating, in- 
triguing stamps from Europe. Africa 
So. America, Scandinavia, Balkans, 
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BIG U.S.CATALOG 


Complete new price fist of U. S$. stamps; 
—. illustrated; invaluable! Only 10c, 
argain lists and approvals included. 


Harris Co., 101 Transit, Boston 17, Mass. 
STAMPS 


22M enous (OF 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25et ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 






















Camden 70, New York 


203 All ptstocans 
GERMA Y 
Zeppelins, Sontt omnes 

Airmails, High Values. Big 
bargain lists and approvals 
included. 


Jamestown ates Dept. 522, Jamestown, N. Y. 








What Are ‘'Approvals''? 
“Approvals,’’ or ‘‘approval sheets,’ mean sheets with 
—-7 atte hed which are made up and sent out by deal- 
ers he only opttenston on the vers < ie. the recipient of 


“AD provals’ vis is that the stamps must be 
pr in good condition. or paid for. wepeimaeneed 


detached and, ‘most important, his fe. stree 
City, postal zone number, State, and the ‘invdlce number. 








ing and scoring the paper to give it a sculp- 
tured look. Our November issue of The 
American Girl described an angel you can 
use as a Christmas table centerpiece, and 
five Christmas tree ornaments: this jolly 
Santa, a snowflake, a bird, a space ship, and 
a bell. You can still get the patterns for all 
six—and full directions—by mailing in the 
coupon below. Make a lot of them; have a 
tree that delights your friends by being 
something “‘new” in brightness and gaiety. 


Paper Sculpture 

Box 237 

Grand Central Station 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me_____sets of the Christmas paper 
sculpture patterns, at 25 cents per set. (Each set in- 
cludes all six of the designs shown in The American 
Girl Magazine.) 

| enclose $ in (J coin [] money order [1] check. 





Name (Please Print) 





Address. 





Zone State. 





City 
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Trim the Tree 
Fill the Stockings 
Decorate the Table 











makers f Butterfinger, Coconut Grove. Caramel! Nougat. Dip candy baw, Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops «en. 
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